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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of the first four issues of a 
newsletter entitled "Edutopia." The name Edutopia signifies a version 
of what a technology-enriched educational system of the future would 
look like. The newsletter is intended to facilitate the integration 
of interactive multimedia and telecommunications technologies with 
teaching and learning and to keep interested colleagues up-to-date 
with the research and activities in this regard of the George Lucas 
Educational Foundation. Among the feature articles appearing in these 
four issues are: (1) "A Design for the Information Age: Benjamin F. 

Butler Middle School" (Laura Ann Wernick and Steven Arnoff) ; (2) 

"Learning and School Environments" (Gary T. Moore); (3) "A Blueprint 
for Making Learning Real: Lincoln High West Campus" (Linda Meyers); 
(4) "Kids Online: Do Something Constructive" (Brenda Laurel); (5) 
"Technology Assists People with Disabilities" (Russ Holland); (6) 
"Free Tele ommunications for all Children" (Richard Riley). 
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IhrougH' 
can’t realize 

Mv own experience in puDH^W^^WI^ffF^Trating; 

I was often bored and felt I didn't fit in. Occasionally 
1 had a teacher who engaged my curiosity, and 1 kept 
thinking, ''VVhv can’t education be exciting all the 

h 



EWSON EdIC ATION AM) InNONATION 

INTERVIEW 

:e with six students from around the world 
lent the summer working as Explainers at the 
ium, an interactive science museum located in 

San PTanci SCO, CA. 

iVluit /s mi Explainer? 

ES: Explainers basically run the floor of the museum. We 
roam around, and if people have any questions about the 
exhibits, we answer them, or sometimes we approach 
visitors to give them basic information. 



What /s uniifuc about i/our 



time?" Now that 1 have children of my own, 1 don't 
want them to go through the same thing I did. 1 
want them to be driven bv their curiosity and excited 
about learning all the lime. 



Susanna: One of the good thi 
vou have t(> explain the stuf 
know it \ erv well and unders 

ver 



iswer to the prob- 
n we are trvine to 



only clearly q 
1 want 



re students are 
eachers are guid- 



VVhile I recognize there is no one answ 
!ems of education, at the F\>undation we are trying 
put some of the best ideas into a form that will be not 

but popularized as well. j 
Anvt>ne who Um 

vval ks 
active 

ing llj aw powc'ilul the 

u 

C^ur chil(%dOiii^'^alBH we are all depen- [ , 

dent upon how Well the Wliw genera tic>n is educated. ^ 
The educational system will be transformed through 
the natural forces of change anyway, but through our ry'l 
work aiul the work o\ tUhers who share a common 
vision, wc‘‘re hoping to help make these changes hap 
pen taster. 



ex pern 





Ben: It gives me a better id 
what the concepts are bccau 
have to actually explain it t- 
people in a wav that everyone 
can understand — it gives me a 
better idea of what I'm talking about. 

Davi: It gives me a deep sense'of satisfaction after learning 
that somebody understands. I've gotten through to some- 
bodv...and thev're like, "I understand this." 

continued on pu^c 7 
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C onnections - This is what e\’eryone 
scorns to be talking about these days. 
Whether it's connecting ideas or individ- 
uals in print, online or face to face, making con- 
nections and e.stablishing relationships arc \'ital- 
Iv important in today's global community. By 
publishing newsletters and producing a series of 
’deos and a resource documer.t, the Foundation 
is plaving a role in connecting people to ideas 
and to one another. 

With Ldutojuih wo are working to provide useful 
information and to keep intorostod oolloaguos up 
to date with our progress. This first publication 
features articles on lelecommunieaticms and 
information aeeess, as well as students' com- 
ments on teaching and learning. Additionally, 
l]dutopiii prox'ides a list of organizations activelv 
inx'oh'od with critical issues in education and 
technologv. We encourage’ cnir readers to contact 
us and to keep us infcirmed of their work so that 
we mav continue to help link people and ideas. 

rhe Foundation is currently developing a series 
c>f dramatic \ ideos that represent an effecti\ e 
educational s\ stem in a w orld with ubiquitou^^ 
technologx. The proposed videos, scheduled io 
I begin production in BW, will depict students ot 
all ages engaged in challenging and meaningful 
I learning experiences facilitated b\‘ a suppi>rti\ e 
svstem and public policies that make education a 
prioritx'. A document accompanving the videos 

I will provide practical information about 
. resCiiivh, policv, anil program inqiemenlalion, 
as well as make a\ ailable directories of 
I resources, experts, and models, 

I'o hel['> envision a svstem, the I'oimdalion seeks 
out individuals and organizations dedicated to 




improx ing education, technology, and research. We 
lia\ e dex eloped relationships w ith these respected 
indi\ iduals tlirough attendance at com'entions, 
roundtable sessions, and indix idual discussions. 
Some of the experts join us at Skx x\'alker Ranch \or 
meetings that cox er t^ipics ranging from an underly- 
ing philosophx' for an equitable educational sx'stem 
to specific designs for technoK>gx -rich learning enxd- 
ronme.ds. The open exchange of ideas among 
experts is helping inform the research for the x ideos 
and shape plans for the accompanx ing document. 
And fortuitouslx’, the meetings prox'ide a forum for 
conx ersation among professionals who don't often 
hax’e the opportunitx' to discuss these issues with 
each other. 

W'hiie most of the experts acknoxx ledge the Ccunplex- 
ilx' of the problems, numerous areas of consensus 
emerge. One is that there are manx' good things 
happening todax' in indix idual classrooms and 
schools across the countrx. Kxemplarx* projects 
include simulated archeologx' exeax ations, model- 
citx* building, and sociallx- respt>nsible actix ities tacib 
ilated bx’ global telecommunications. Another area 
of agreement is that emerging technologies will cem- 
linue to change the xxax’ xx e lix e, learn, and xx cu k. It 
our societx’ is tc> thrix e in this nexx age, the entire 
educational sx slem must be transformed to mei'l thi‘ 
ncH'ds ot our dix erse learning communitx. 



rom electronic bulletin boards to online 
chats to information serx ices to shared fan- 
tasy worlds, young people are beginning to 
hax'o access to a x arietx' of computer networking 
enx ironments and aclix' ities. What new opporlu- 
I'.Uies for learning and creatix itx’ dcK*s computer 
networking afford? 

The failure of earlx' attempts at computer net- 
working for educational purposes 
is pixibablv due to the strong 
constraints on xvhal one could 
do. /\ kid could do\\ nioad 
and complete a computer- 
based actix il\-, but thc'i e 
was no e-mail, no cliats, no 
wax' for kids to communi- 
cate* with experts or with 
one another cmline. It \\ as 
the golden age of drill and 
practice in the world of CAI 
(C'ompu ter-, Aided 
Instruction), and tb.e absence 
(.if a social dimensiiin made the* 

L'Al experience little me ire than 
emline weirkslieets. \ei erne* had ye*t disceix ered the 
thing that makes networking so attractix e: the 
abilitx to ceimnumicate. This was especially iremic 
In the context eil ['‘I ATO, where adult users spent 
a disproportiemate amenmt e>f their time eagerly 
posting ranis and hax ing enthusiastic cemx ersa- 
lions in teipic-eiriented special-interest groups and 
se*!uiing one* anolhei' teams of e*-mail. 






V\b kneixv there* is nei single ans\x er [o the preiblems 
confreinting eJiicatiem, but \xe tire* e\intide*nt that it 
enenigh pe*eiple' weirk teigether, we can make* a ditter- 
eiu e. It is enir heipe ihM the* x ideeis anel eleu imu*nl 
xx ill act as eatalx'sts, first bx’ gi\ ing pe'eiple a ceimmem 
language* xx’ith which tei eliscuss the* peissibilitie*s, and 
se'ceiiul bx' preix’ieling image*s tind infeirmatiem that 
e an be* used bx pe*eiple* eeimmitteel tei e hange*. 







bx eemtrast. mene re*ce*nl experime*nts like* 

C omputer-Supported Intentional [.earning 
l-nx’iromnents (C'Sll.l'), a netweirkexl elalabase 
ele*signe*ei bx a rese*arche*r at theC^ntariei Institute 
lot Stuelies in 1 elucation, hax e*t.iken aelx tint.ige* ot 
the* e*nthusiiism Ih.il kuls bring tei cornmunicatiiMi. 
C Sll 1- is a netweirked database* spe*cifically sup- 
peirting ceillabeiratix e knowle*elge* building. As part 
(il Ihe* C'sll I e*\pe*rime*nl, kids in different graele*s 

coHtimuui Oft 6 
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T lioa* is now widcspiviul 
agivcMiKMit that koy quali- 
ties Ol SlKW'SSful schiu^l- 
ingaiv quite difkM'iMil I'mm 
those that ha\ e lonj:; eharaeter- 
i/cd traditional education. 
Educational content and nu'th- 
ods courses tor teachers i;ener- 
all\’ predate the highlx 
engaged, interactix e, and indi- 
vidualized classrooms now 
desired and the u*a\ s new tech- 
nologies can be enlisted \o sup- 
port this kind of learning. 

Because these classrooms are 
increasine;l\‘ resource intensixe 
— reiving on substantiallx more 
information sources, more dis- 
cussion and argument, nu>re 
guidance, and more coopera- 
tion with pec^ple — xve beliex e 
that this form of schoeding can- 
not be acliiex ed without the 
creatix e integration of ccMnpu- 
‘ itional. x isi:al, and communi- 
cations technedogies. It has also 
become clear ox\*r the past 
decade that simple motix ation- 
al and short-workshop schemes 
are x astlv insufficient to enable 
x eteran (and ex en nexv, com- 
puter-generation) teachers to 
teach differei itlx, and to teach 
xx'ell xx ith technologies. 



U'kH'ommunications technolo- 
gies hax e a x ital rtde to plax' in 
riMli/ing new circum'-tanci's in 
classrooms, and lor the protes- 
sional dc'xelopment ol tc\u'hers 
C'onsjdc*rable attenticMi and 

ent are now being q 



directed to bringing classrooms 
''online,'" Bx‘ pixn iding schools 
pipelines that enable students to 
draw in distant information and 
to interact with experts and stu- 
dents around the wcM*ld, the 
problem of resource-intensitx’ in 
these nexx’ classrcMims might bo 
solx ed. But access to pipeliiies 
is onlx one, albeit x'erx' challeng- 
ing, component of the problem. 
W’hat happens at each end of 
the pipeline is also crucial, and 
far less attention and inx est- 
ment hax e been dex oted to end- 
of-pipeline issues, thus far. !'he 
organization of remote databas- 
es to be actuallx’ usable bx' 
nox'ices and the design of tends 
that support inquire into them 
are kex' parts ed a successful 
education resource sx'stem. Feu* 
instance, ex en if students hax e* 
to real scientific databas- 
es, eu* to archix es of xdsual mate- 
rials, unless the resenirces are 
organized so that mwices can 
easilx' bre-wse anel se'arch, 
inquire intex and understand 
limits of the databases, thex* are 
noi xvell used in classremms. 
Likexvise, if the access te^ cem- 
ne'ctix itx' i"^ not well inceu'peirat- 
ed in classreiom curriculum and 
actix'itics, it will hax e little 
important impact. 

In a natie>nwide 
sui x ex' cemdiicted 
bx’ the Center feu* 
lechnedeygx' in 
Education, teachers 
report a number of 
benefits frcun using 
telecommunica- 
tiiuis technedogx- with their stu- 
deiits. riu‘se include* expamling 
students awareness abmit the 
work! in ge*neral, acce*ssing 
inlormation that would edher- 
wise be diffie’ult tei obtain, and 
inciXMsing stude*nts' inquirx - 
baseel anel analx’tical skills. 




.^GHVY RATED INCENTIVES FOR 

FOR STUDENT 

UP THE WORLD FOR 
SCALE), 
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leachors also report a number 
of factors that influence tlie sue 
cess of student-based telecom- 
munications acti\’ities. When 
teachers are using networks to 
carr\‘ out classroc^n exchange 
projects, ad\ anced planning 
and full cooperaticMi of all par- 
ticipating teachers is 
\'iewed as impcu'tant to 
the project' success. 

The scope and content 
of the acti\’it\‘ need tc^ 
be well defined, as do 
project goals and objec- 
ti\ es. And, as with 
an\- technology project that is 
designed to support and 
enhance student learning, the 
relevance of the celecommunica- 
tions activit\' to the teacher's 
ongoing curriculum is impor- 
tant. 

T o be well used, thc^e 
resources, like new 
approaches to learning in 
general, require new designs tor 
professional de\'elopment. The 
naticMial teaching force is being 
asked to do its job in siibstan- 
tialU’ different ways. 

I'elecommunicalicMis has a kc \ 
role to pla\* here as well, lb 
support, sustain, and continue 
to critique teaching and learn- 
ing \’igorousK', there needs to be 
an entireK’ new professional 
de\*elopmenl culture in Ihi^ 
countr\’. In 1 W3, teachers are 
still isolated in tlieir classrcunns, 
telephones remain rare, and 
opp(M‘lunities for significant 
professional exchange and 
growth are \ ery limited and 
often ill-designed. Professional 
di'\ elopment seldom gcu's 
Ix'xond siiigk' W(U*kshops or 
si ' ul-alone summer institutes. 
A true professional teaching 
culture requires s^isinined and 
regular com ersalion among 



practitioners and other experts 
throughout the \ ear, and ready 
access to remote resources. It 
appears \ ital that teachers com- 
municate with other practition- 
ers and experts before, during, 
and after they ha\ e tried new 
techniques in their classrooms. 



The most 

TELECOMMUWCA'rii^ft^^r 

WERE COMMUNICAfloH^ 

OF 5.4 ON A 6-POINT 
(5.1) AND COMBATTING PRC 



The traditional conditions of 
the teaching profession have I 

bound practitioners to profes- 
sionallv isolating da\ s, and 
careers. Now is a moment 
when this crre change, and 
change quickh'. 

lelecommunications is a natur- 
al medium for the development 
o\ a basic communications I 

structure that must undergird a 
professional culture. It offers a 
promising wav to cn ercome the 
barriers of time, space, and 
rescnirce access that ha\ e kept 
teachers in severe isolation 
from one another, and from the 
conditions necessary to support 
experimentation and critique. 

It is onl\- when teachers can 
look at others' practices, dis- 
cuss successes and problems in 
local situations, and gel ad\ ice 
from more seasoned profes- 
sionals that the\' can adapt and 
become genera I i\e with new 
practices. 

lb order a cop\' ot 
Ichwnwwniciition^ ijiiil K- / 2 
/ iluciitor>: I iiiiliuyt- hv/u u 
\’iifiofiitl Sz/rr’ci/, write to Bank 
Street Bciokslcuv, (dO West 
1 1 2th Strec't, New ^brk, NY 
m02a,or call 212-fi7S-loT}. 

C enter for C'hilduMi and 
lechn(^log\ > 
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(CCV) \\ mi 
]\\n ( \iic)\ 

Di \ 1 1 orxii \i 
C'l MI K (I IX ), 
Ni \\ 'Kk. 



ccmtimied front page 3 
in schiH^l in r^iikhind, CA, woro p«iired ns 
onlino pnrtnors. Togothor thov explored vnrious top- 
ics, trcMH science to ethics. I'hrough online conversations 
they were able construct many things: discourses, rela- 
tionships, and communities. Anne NIicol Thomas, an indepen- 
dent researcher and interface expert in the w.^rld ('^f children and 
computers, captured a key aspect of CSILE culture on videotape. A 
female African-American fourth-grader just discovered that the partner 
^’ith whcMii she had been working online was a sixth-grade Asian male. 

She seemed markedly uninterested in exph^ring her partner's "true identitv." 
These "facts" were incidental to the main event - the relationship that thev had 
already established based (Mt matters of mind, heart, and imaginatic^T. 

In the past year cm‘ sc^, MUDs (Multi-User Dimensions) ha\ e begun tc^ capture the imagi- 
nations of adults and children in manv places in the world, A MUD is a text-based world 
inhabited by online participants who can connect from anv computer with a modem. MUDs 
are places made cT text, usuallv beginning with some "pre-authored" features like rexuns and 
buildings and i txmections between them. 

In a MUD, one may construct both a representation of a phvsical environment and a representation of 
oneself that may be quite different from the "actual" world, bodv, and culture in which one lives. 

Amy Bruckman, a re.searcher at the MIT Media Lab and developer of MediaMOO (A "VlUDObject- 
C)riented" for m.edia researchers), is constructing a MUD exclusivelv for children. Bruckman propc^s- 
es to investigate children's constructiv e activities more thoroughlv, including gender differences in 
ctimmunicaticMi, narrative activitv, and the construction of self-represeatations. 



I f there is a cautionarv note to be sounded, then this is it: We must resist the temptation to see com- 
puter networks for kids as simplv an alternative distribution channel for highlv produced comput- 
er-game products that bring their own constraints, cultures, and implicit worldviews along with 
them. Current business ventures in developing networks for kids see liaisons with established con- 
tent providers - game and entertainment companies - as the key to success in the mass marketplace. 
There is nothing wrong with produced "content," but there is plentv that is wrong with turning com- 
puter networks into virtual arcades or interactive TV— both forms of broadcast culture. So far, com- 
puter networks have been a place where kids can experiment with the grand human activities of con- 
structing communities and selves - indeed, these are the primarv activities of adolescents the world 
(U'er. It seems crucial in these turbulent and fragmented times to have such laboratories fc^r re-under- 
standing our cultural and pers(Mial values - ond for rediscovering how much of "realitv" we actuallv 
invxMU all along. 



rix‘ danger ot the broadcast paradigm is that it can displace or even preclude* constructive activities 
hv individuals and groups - activities that are never meant to compete in the global marketplace as 
prcxlucts i^r art, but are e*ssential tends in understanding cxirselves and communicating with others. 
There are two strong forms of protectiem against the domination of a bn)adcast paradigm that we can 
build into the networks of the future. One is to enhance continually the ability of people to communi- 
cate* -- (xx‘-on-(me and in '-mall ov large- groups - with each other on the net. In the "multimedia age," 
this means the* abilitv to share not onlv words, hut images and sixinds of all kinds. 



Tlx* sc'coiui wa\ to keep the* broadcast culture* in clu*ck is to pnn iele* tends that will facilitate self- 
e*\pressiem through the crc*atie^n ed cemtent. Not evervone is an artist, but the* things we share with 
enir friends, m both actual and \ irtual vve^rlds, tend to be be^th me^re perseMial and more ephemeral 
than a ne)ve*l e)r a feature film - and this aspe*ct changes the standards bv which we evaluate their dra- 
m.itie- i*xe'elle’ne e* anel prexlue'tion value's. 



Me*elia the'orist Iv.in lllve'h artie'ulate*d an ide*al he*e alle*d "convivialitv": the* notion th«it it shoulel be as 
easv te^ author in a medium as it is to e'\perie*nce weirks cre*aled in it. 1 think we* shoulel kee*p this ieleal 
at the fremt ol euir minels as we build the ne*xt ge'ne'ratiem of e eimputer networks. Maintaining a bal- 
.ux e he*twe*e*n the* deliverv ol strong cemtent anel the* abilitv to create and elissc*minate* cemte*nt e>f one's 
own is the ke*v to re*ali/ing the* pn anise e)l e e^mputer networks as e*nvironments feir learning,, 
e re.itivitv, cultural rc*vitali/ation, and personal gre)wth, Brenda Laurel ' ldd3 c 
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coHtinucii from page 1 
Oki: One of tlio things thnt 1 think that tho 
h\piiM\UcM‘iiim diK’s llint tlio schmd divsn'l is M\ow 
you to hiU'o that solf-taught o\poiit*na*. 

SchiH^l is always taught in a gn>up, but lito, you laa* 
alone*. The* iMie* thing the* F.\pli^rattM'ium dtK*s thrtuigh 
e'xhihits is the* se'lf-taught thing, particularly in the* aiva 
of tochne^logv. it's kinel o( like* crossing that barrier o\ 
group k'arning into se*lf-le*arning and individuali/e'd 
learning as well. 

I//\: We geU to fe*el that we vve*re actually eltnng some- 
thing for iHirselx e*s. Yeui get ti^ learn a lol just b\ Ihe 
hands-on experione'e*. That's really important. You also 
get to learn fnmi \'our peers, whie'h is reallv ctn^l, Uhx 
^ ou get to teach each cUher sluff and le*arn stuff from 
e*ach other. The thing that bothers me is that a Ku of the 
visitors se*em to want e]uick answers and ne>t all the* 
exbabits can gi\ e them that. 1 me\m, the Fxploratorium 
is!i't like a one-wav street, ^‘ou ha\’e* to give, too, it yeni 
want to get anvthing e^ut of it. I3ecause, sure, it's km to 
walk arounei anel lexik at e\ ervthing, but if you want to 
le*arn anvthing, then you ha\ e put at least a little bit 
of eftort into it. 



Oki: But a gotnl teacher's hard to come b\\ 

Wi.s: A ctMUputer's easy amu* by. 

Sl'S.awa: I'm ivallv tor teachers; I'm really for pe*ople 
making things Itnik attracti\ e tt^ vou st> that you're 
interested in them and then making things m(M*e 
understandable tt^ you because by yourself you can't 
understand everything or disem er everything. All of 
the exhibits, there's alwavs something more to it and 
what's going on is you're a teacher for that exhibit. 

W’luit iio \/ou like iibout luiviug acicss to online infoniuitioii? 

Ori: On the Internet, ever\ one's computer is offering a 
different thing. You can ha\ e two people iMi the planet 
who are iiTerested in one subject, and you already 
haw* a discussion group. It \’Ou're interested in some- 
thing, there is somebiKl\’ out there that actuallv is inter- 
ested in what \ ou are. The most ama/ing thing is how 
far it reaches. You have access to things that they sim- 
pl\; don't ha\ e in a library. 



lue uour thoughts on ihe u>e> of teehnologu? 

Ori: Computers are still not ust*d to their potential. 
What 1 do is create ."3-D surrealistic worlds and then 
animate them into mo\ ies and take video footage and 
sounds and put them ttygether and create little mo\ ies 
on a ci^nputer, then \xni can put it onto VI iS. Tve 
done poetrv, historv, serial stuff, I mean a whole bunch 
o\ stuff. C')nce 1 tapped intti that 1 was able to tind 
lUher interesting things like the Internet. 

Br\: 1 learned about pn^gramming and I wrote piw 
grains. One was a graphing program for math usage. 1 
kind iT applied what I knew in tUher areas to write 
priygrams that could do things like that. 



Wr.s: It's easv to get inh^rmation for papers. I'x e done 
about four papers, mostiv science and history. C')ne 
abtnit pioneers and one about the planets, and it was 
reallv easv to get information, highlight it, print it out, 
and cop\- it. 

Susanna: So this is \’crv useful and very ama/ing that 
vou can find ex ervthing, an\ thing...but it alst^ kio‘i i^t 
scares ?ne to be faced with so much data, 

Izz^: Well, that's nice and all, but then again, not 
evervbodv has access...because maybe they can't 
afku'd to ha\ e them because they don't make any 
mtuiex'. And tuice vou ha\ e lack of informa- 
tion, it's hard to develop as technology 
bc*comes more in\ olved. 



Ori: But the aunputer is m^t erasing the teacher. In 
w hat we're doing the computer is the teacher. It's 
soineiMu* who has unlimited patience, will never get 
mad at you, has biases, will also gti at ytuir rate*, 
diK*sn't ha\ e ti^ wimrv abimt .*35 other students, just 
won't care abiuit all those things that humans have 
laults in. 1 mean, teachers are wi^nderful and teachers 
are great, but teachers can onW handle sti main pet^ple. 
1 mean, some ti*achers teach best when they're teaching 
erne on luie. 

l//\: It's important ti^ learn triun a teacher wlu^ has 
expi*rieiues that can bi* shared. 



D.W'i: I here isn't am computei that can rc*place the 
teachei’. 

Wi s: A good teacher. 1 hat's the ke\'. 



Ori: But the whole point of the 
computer is now just almost 
at a level where all the 
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Wluli iirc the ^otil> of\(Oiir rc<}h\ fivc or^miiza- 
iion>? 

Ki:N Dovvun. Cm Librarian 

San Franc isc( - Plbi.ic Librar^j (SFPL) 

It is the intent 1 1 tlie SHI’L to become ilu' emn- 
munitv ctmimiinicntitMis centei' \ov Snn 
Fmncisco. Tlu‘ \o\v Mnin LibrniA’ nnJ its ser- 
vices will include n Cliildren’s l^iscm eiA' 

Center, Dent & Henrini; Impaired Seix ices, nn 
Lthnic Heritnge Collection, n Business 
Techncdog\' Center, job & Ciiieer Int'ormntion 
nnd Gn\’ Lesbiiin I listorx' Center, to nnme n 
few. AdditionidU', conference nnd meetiiv^ 
lAHUiis w’itli CLitting-ed^e technolog\- will be 
open to the public, demonstrating the New 
Mnin's iibilitx' to ser\ e n wirietx' of purposes. 

bus nn online public uccess cnti'ik\i; of 
over S0‘‘o of the bcH>k^ in the collection. \\ e ere 
currentK' assessing n prototx pe cutnlog thnt 
prov ides n gjtewnv to other networks, online 
imnges, end eventiii'illy miiltimedici content. 

The librnrv hns been e\peri men ting with imnge 
creation, stciruge and retrieval through the use 
i»l imaging work stations foi’ over a vear. There 
aie plans to create online Communitv Resource' 
Files thiU will push the librerv s eccess end 
navigatie^n program into the information and 
kmnvledge institutions and agencie's in the 
ctMnmunitv. 

Libraries can pla\ a pivt>tal role in a aMnmuni- 
t \ . As the San t-rancisco ConnectitMi, a net- 
w lurking prtygram [o uMinect home, school, and 
tiffice tt^ the librarv and the Nil (National 
InformatieMi Infrastructure) become more visi- 
ble*, I anticipate that the' emnnumitv will under- 
stand the ptUential of the public librarv to sor\ e 
as mU on\\ a stm'eluHise e^l infe>rmation but a 
gate‘\\a\ te^ inlm‘matit>n and kiunvk'dgt* 
thnnightuil tlu‘ wam KI. The New Main 
libraiA- w ill nu'tamoi phoso mti>a ui'i' 
institutiiMv Fhat is, it w ill use 
iill mainstream te‘Chnok\i;ie*s [o 
e'nsurt' publieiv subsiLii/c*ei aeet'ss tt> 
inliM'in.itieBi, kmwvk'dge, indivielual 
k‘<\rnmg. iind the* )ovs ot le'admg te> 
our eii\ ii'se communitv 



Jackif Hess, Director 

National Demonstration Laboratory 

(NDL), VVasminc;to.n, D.C.. 

.-\t the NDL, we teach petvple abmit multime- 
dia and related tu'Jtical techntdogies used in 
educatiiMi, training, and the workplace. The 
NDI . has e\isted fm* si\ vears, four at the 
Smithstvnian Institutii^n, the past twA> at the 
Librarv o\ Ct^igress. We attempt to counter 
"techm^phiT''ia" bv talking to people about the 
issues associated with, technokvgv. We i^ffer 
evaluativ e criteria; we demonstrate a varietv o\ 
pedagogical approaches and talk abmit the 
appropriate use of each; w e allow petvplc to 
"realitv test" the position o\ their institutions in 
the overall field. The NDL serves as a beta test 
site for a number of programs and participates 
in manv collaborative projects. We work with 
multimedia producers [o help make their prod- 
ucts more useful to educators. Since moving io 
the Librarv of Congress, we have tried io Iielp 
that institution mt>v e into the informaticMi age. 

1 he Librarv's .American Memtvrv Pnvject has 
been one attempt tt^ make adlections, exhibits, 
and logistical materials available [o the natimi 
electronically. Last vear. the NDL. digitized the 
Libra rv's exhibit l\t\'clutiou> froin the Soviet 
Arehive^. and portions w’ere placed tvn the 
Internet and on America C')nline. Later, we dig- 
itized pm tit^ns the X'atican collection. In 
bt»th cases, tens oi thousands of people who 
would uoi hav e otherwise seen the documents 
w ere able [o have access [o them. And vet in 
both cases, we faced unresi^lved issuer of intel- 
lectual prtu'»crtv rights. 





r.\i‘n mni\* ivaMilU tlu‘ l.ibiMiA’ t’st.iblislK'd 
ti biwidor pivsLMia* on tlu* Internal .ind Amorica 
C^nliiu*. Hasc‘d on imi‘ 1\ nlili/alUMi data, ihoro 
appcMi's to Iv ti j^ival tiomaiHl t\M‘ h at t ars. 
L’llimatoU . pin^pk* shinild Iv nb\c [o at\ '.‘ss 
liU‘s, book>, imai^i’s, and ^iKind and \ idoo 
roaM\iini;> trom iho 1 ibrar\ . a^ well as tile tor 
i*i^p\ rights, applv lor iob'^. and ha\e real-time 
eom ersaliiMi \\ ith experts. Between here and 
there lie some ma|or impediments: the restdu- 
ti^ni o\ the Librarv's abilil\' io iveo\x‘i‘ asstvial- 
ed costs and the need to raise millit^ns dtd- 
lai> to eo\ er the a^-^t o\ iiii;ili/alit>n. 



I \luit lire the imj 
the u'oi hi? 



h tifh'n" 



i»/ i>i:hiie ii'iiiieetien'^ 



to 



K\ 1 think that the y;reatesl \ aliie o\ the nel- 
\\iM*ked education institution ccnild be the abili- 
tv o{ the network to allow, and enanirav;e, ad- 
hoc collaborations w ithoiit the constraints due 
ti^ time ditlerences and ^^eOi;raph\'. C lasses all 
o\ er the w orld could be linked tor specific 
learnini; experiences. Cross-cultural exchange 
would be lacililaled to increase the kmn\ ledi;e 
o\ students. There is an immediac\‘ alxnit the 
inUM*mation on current e\ I’nls that can only be 
dispkwed \ ia the computer network. 



J.xc Kli ; .Access implies the end ot intellectual 
istdatii)n ba^ed on i;eo^^raphic isolation. It will 
increase anoiwmilx o\ iMiline commiiiv atitMis, 
which max result in increasev.1 [HMsonal irre- 
sponsibilitv. It w ill aKo increast.' the netxl to 
de\ eU^p powers of intellectual discrimination 
m an ettort not ti^ drown in llu‘ sea ot dii;ilal 
data. 



I h\r iloC" eiu fue.}iih;e tht’ .jhjnhtu e- }>:\>nn,ifu)}i 
fhiif C tieiiihihie iiiui hnr a‘iI! fhi" nitJuenee teiieh- 
tiihl letirnin^? 

Kl I ^.loubt that am oiu* actiialK' man.\^es the 
quantitx inl(>rmatiiMi as well as tht'v would 
like. There is a ^.littereiu e between llu‘ “sc itMUif- 
h metlnui ’ decisituvmaking and the "critical 
metlnvd." I he seientitic method is based on 
buikiini; nuulels im' experinu'nls that can be 
replicated. In the critical method, imh' onl\ 
needs c-nough intormaticMi to make' coi rt'cl 
dc’cisioii and part o\ ibo skill is [o know w hen 
emne^h is enoin^h. 1 do tc‘i*l that w ht)l will hap- 
pen is c'dik ation will be ten used on na\ igation, 
dew eU^pina at\ ess, and de\ t’lopini; critical skills 
rather than content. 1 diu ation ne'eds to shift 
trom the 'Ixmkmj; c onci'pl — fillinc; kids' 
heads u[^ w ilh tiU ts — and mo\ e to the "con- 
necting” concept — th«)t is litiinini; the kids tc^ 
find iipprc'pritUe, .He uiMtc*. and timelv inlcM ina- 
tiiMi w lu‘n the\ nei’d it 

J xc. Kll . One creates a miirkel of Xidue added 
■'spu;ots" to keep from dnnvninv; in the lire*- 
liMsc*c»f inform. Uic»n Ibis max hax t‘ tin* same' 




z 



impact on education as cable' lelc'x isic^n has 
had on the broadcast industrx , xvith the 
same strengths and peUential dangers. 
Int'ormaticMT xx ill be packaged tor x ery nar- 
ro\x‘ marke'ts; the pcUential tcM* encu'mcnis bias 
is disccMTcerting. just as brcxulcast telc'x ision 
has been a nationallx- unitVing force and 
cable thivatens to ivsc'gment the pc^pulatic^n, 
ediicalicMT has been an ex'en greater force \ov 
the dex elopmenl ot a nalicMial ethos. 1 
wcHild hate tc^ sc‘c‘ educators use access to 
source data to justitV and create x ery narrem' 
ethncK'entric curricula. On the cUher hand, 
access to prex icuislx' unax ailable maU-^rial can 
gi\‘e real meaning tc> cnir xx’rbal commitment 
to mullicLilturalism. 

/A (ill- i/ttZ'"'' to >iuiree ileeii" 

iJienl:^ fer '■‘h{ileiit>? 




Khn: I think the end ivsult of a broadix 
based program to prox ide source cievuments 
is empoxx ering the stucic'nls to make up their 
oxvn minds. The informatic^n xx ill beccMne 
less filtered, interpreted, and perhaps bia.^ed. 

Jacki!-: Source divuments bring authenticity 
to the stLidx' of a subject. TheW' encourage 
understanding that hislcu-y does not speak 
xx'ith one x'oice. This brings a dc^pth, an intel- 
lectual rightness, to the understanding ot an 
issue that sjmplx' cannot be conx eyed in the 
liiiiited .‘'Cc^f^c' ot a tc'xtbook. Reading con- 
temporaneous journals, xx alching contempo- 
raneous nexx'sreels. set'ing the marginalia in 
the draft t^f a fannnis diH ument- all ot these 
things gix e students a x ise^Mal sense ot 
ex ents that a lexlbtiok canin^t; tht'X' otter an 
understanding of nuance that is m^l eon- 
x ex ed tUherw ise. 



lioir u'lll itne^> fe inier'Uiifieu Junh^e ni the 
next free ueer^^ 

K\.s: 1 see an expulsion t^f mdix idual access 
to netxx orking, fM imarilx' x ia the lnteriu‘1, but 
1 also see that instilutUMis and agencies max 
lag behind. 1 he globe x\ ill CvMdinue to 
shrink, and there xxill be maiw nexx iXMumu- 
nities formetl eleclrtmiLallx that relate to 
pet^pleA s(^«l I -interest. 



]Aca<ii: L'ntil llu‘ ectMiomics of digili/aluMi 
and data transmission and the installed Ixise 
of fiberoptic lU'txx'orks twolxv, 1 pix’dicl 



. In 



, .V t 



and still image’s that do not haxe infelKxlual 
properlx rights problems, 1 or libraries, ih.it 
might im-an materials that IheX' generate 
tlu'mst'lxx's aiul ok\ lHH)ks w hose rights are 
in the public dtMuain W idespread au i*ss \o 
other material — x idix> aiul sound record 
ings. ix‘u*nt rnaleii.ds, peiUHlicals — xvill 
cc^me nu)re sK)w 1\-, 
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JEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Howhii< tJic role of the lihnirinn or iufor- 
tmtion <peeinli>t chws^ed? Hoio leill i/ouv 
eeutcr< iKWiiiiuodale >e}iool> inthout 
lihniruW'-. or lihrtirie<^ 

Kl \: tiulK , llu‘ n>k‘ tin- lihr«iri<ui 

h<i'> onh I h«mi;od In o smtiH dc’L;av 
i)\L‘r iho liist dtVtidr. 1 wnnild likt' to 
siv it t di\ini<Uic\dl\- tind lx‘liow 

thill it must do so to ivniijin o \ iiiblo 
pmtossion. \'\k> libiiiriiiii must mo\<' 
from tlu* niiKlu ot poiiitor diid 
roll lovor ti^ tiidt ot tho miiniii;or. f lio 
rniiniii;or is rosponsiblo tor colkvtuMis, 
toi hiiologv , progmnis, tundriiisino^ 
iind ii host o! tuni tiiMis tiidt ditin't 
o\ist onlino botoro. I hoSl-Pl. is 
attiMiiptiiii; to work with Iho sdiools 
without hbiMrios and libriirians. All 
librarians nuist Kvonio (.*iii;ai;od now. 
UntortunatoU', tin* not rosult is that Iho 
publio librarv hoooim‘s moi\* ot a 
school libraiA w ithout tho rosoiin os to 
do thorn woll. 1 hiis noithor av;oiK \ 
can flourish. 

Jac ku : C\*rtainK tho rolos of educa- 
tors, Ixith Uirniallv and inkunialU , 
willouiKo 1 lu‘v w ill iKi kuii;or lx‘ 
o\pocti‘i.l to k(Vp all oxisting informa- 
lit>n .ilxuit a subjoct in thoir hoads. 

1 ln*v w ill iHvd [o IxxiMiio mastors at 
learning [o ask tlx* right questions 
aiul toai hing tUhors to do so. I luw will 
nooii [o Lx‘ able t to . aluato a far 
giAMtor amount of . iformation w ith 
irspoct to stiLirco crotlibilitx’, bias, utili- 
t\ , ott . riuw will bo as critical as o\ or. 




Nahonwidf;, 53% oi- approxi- 
\iAH i V 85,000 PL iM ic sc iiooi.s 
LM HOI II \M WORKS A\l) 
MOIM'XIW \1 I L>WI\( ; 1 I IIM lO 
\( L I ss t iL' ISiDl- RI SOL RC I S. 



hut in a (.litttM'ont w a\ . ( auxl txliuM ■ 
tors. tt\u hors, uiitl lihiMrians havo 
nou‘r lolt ihroatoiKxl w litMi t ontmntixi 
w ith A tjiiosiKtn tho\ { oukln’t answvr 
Manx . Iioxx ox or, tlitl. aixl s(itk‘d indo“ 
I'ofuiont iiHjuirx 1 taniu't imagine' 
sthot>!s w ithout libitinos and librari- 
ans *-1111 lx tlu «u l ot blow sino, siuL ks 
aiui lu>klmv; a in>ok in oiu' s hand 
should not bo lost Shouki \^o i;ot to 
tho ptanl, luwxoxoi . w hoio loarmiu; 
tiiki's pku o pi inuu ilx out'^ido «i scluu>l 
st'tling, ma|or t ontors t'l inuM ination 
- auh as tho 1 ibiaix ot f ongioss - 
w ould hax o to h(' statti'el hovix ilx \x itli 

o 




ax'ailable online experts and 
knowledge nax'igators.'' 

/ loio irill lihr(iric> loui oiilitie 
mtoruiafio}! '^ervue'^ he 
fhumeeii^ 



Kl \. 1 ho currt'nt supptM't is 
a mish-mash iun\’ with littlo 
ootu'din ’titm in tho v<o- 
grams in San f-’ranciscto I 
kiu>w that tUhor parts of tlu* 
countrx- aro dtung much bet- 
tor. Libraries will noxor bo 
tri'o, thox' art* tmlx' pro-paitl 
bx- tlu* taxpax ors tu ctirporatituis. Che 
missitui tU’ tho public librarx' i> tti prtu 
X itlo subsitli/otl access. I fool that tho 
librarx' has a histtiric compact tc^ [Uti- 
x ido tho sorx ices that tho public fools 
thox' hax'o paid for thrtuigh thoir taxt*s. 

1 alst) tool that st*rx ict*s that incroast* 
ciun t'nionco tir prtn i<.lc* iU,lt.lt*d x aluo 
alxn o tlu* tradititmal lox’ol max’ bt* ft*o 
baso<.l. Somodax' tlu* communitx nuw 
uiult'rsland the need ItU' tax-supptu‘tt‘d 
dtx'Liint'nl dt'lix orx', cable lok'visitm, 
^‘tc., but not ntn\-. Part of *"ix job is Iti 
get tho maximum subsidx’ jiossibit*, 
hut part td' mx' jtib is to seek additituial 
tunding t(^ incroast* actx*ss wlu*iu*x or 
ptissiblo. 




America OnlineSp#^ 

AppleLink: 

Internet: 

The WELL: 

Whiif <or! of prepnriUioii (Vid support leill 
edue(dor<. >tudc}d<, ju}reut<. iwd eownni- 
}}ieoiher< lurd to u>e '>ueh >u<fc}}i<? 

Kt\: l oachors, students, parents, etc. 
will need supptn l tci optimi/o tho bon- 
otits of tho oloctrtuiicallx notwt^rkod 
inlormatitui wtuid. VVhik* there aro 
manx' actcn's that supptu'l this, schtuds, 
It'loctim prtn itlors, gox ornmont agen- 
cies, and so on, I ctuitond that tho 
ctunmunitx' must hax o a Ctmimumtx’ 
Hleclrtmic InlormalitMi Infrastructure, 
and 1 prtipt)so that tho SI-LL is roadx’ 
and willing tti create.* oiu* td tlit* first in 
tlu* countrx'. 



Jac mi: Not manx’ tirgani/atitms are 
tinanciallx’ supporting tho tlox t*k)p- 
nu*nt td tinliiu* material ft^r K-12odu- 
catitm. Those whti hax e a stake in the 
ltMig-lt*rm dt*X’olopnu*nt td" that market 
— primarilx- tinlint* sorxdct* prtw’idt*rs — 
hax'o matlt* st^mo inx i*stmont. Tho 
Whitt* f k>uso has just ostab'lishod a 
xx tu king grtiup, t'jn xx’hit h I st*rx o, tt) 
Itn^k at tht* future td onlint* distribu- 
tion to t'tlucators td matt*rials holt! bx' 
natituial agt*ncit*s, including tho 
Smithsonian, tht* Librarx* td C'tingrt*ss, 
the Natitinal Archix’os, and the indi- 
X itlual gtwornmont tlt*partmt*nts. 

1 ihrarios hax t* ox tdx otl grt*allx‘ twor 
time. I In* currt*nt t tuuopt td' a frt*t* 
librarx st^rx ing as a tlt*mtH r<ili/ing 
ttdxo IS rrastiniiblx' rt*ct*nt. The rt*<il 
tjut'stitd'i is: will lht*rt* bo a x ast btulx td 
kiunx lodgo, xx hothor htaisotl m a hrit k 
huikhng td* ax ailabk* to x tui in x'our 
lu>nu* tlhit XX til still ho trt*'* «iiul <itt os 
sihlo tt) iilP It tlu* <msxx“t‘r is ntd x t's. 

XX o risk lotting tochnt)k)gX' sabtdago 
dt*mot rat x* m a xx ax* xx'o tt)ught so 
ho<ix ilx' against alloxx ing tho Sox iots to 
tlo. 



Jackii-: l-tlucattirs need help in under- 
standing how tti integrate tho xx oa Ith 
t)t new irdtirmalitni intt^ existing cur- 
ricula. L’nfortunatolx', schtuds, admin- 
istra ltd's, loachors, and students are 
still judged almost ontirolx* bx' stan- 
dards based on curricular achiox'o- 
monts. The tduis sliould lud bo tdi 
mdix'idual lt*aclu*rs tt> inctd'ptdalo noxx' 
tochntdt)gios into Iradititdial xxax's t)f 
leaching. SxTuuds, libraries, anti tdlu*r 
ctdnmunilx' facilities need tt' hirt* tech- 
nical support potiplo to haiullo tho care 
and feeding of tho equipment. 
Lducaltds shtuiki boalknx od to ft'Ciis 
tin design and impk*monlatitdi issues. 

1 constanllx toll our x'isiltd's nt)t tt' put 
thoir ct'mnudi st*nso I'n hokl just 
because ^ t'mothing is tochntdt'gx 
bast'd. .As this field matures, t*x alua- 
lix t* crilt'ria and pt*or rex ioxx- prt'ttHids 
xx'ill tlox'ok'p. 
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Access 



riu» Alliance for Public rechnology (Al^F) is a non- 
pit »lit nuMnlH’is^hip oi i;<uii/«ition i i>iu (*nu’J v\ itli toster- 
inj; i^|uP.iblc «ucoss [o altordabli’ <ind iisolul intorma- 
tion afiil t »mmunK«ilions sfi\ it t*s aiul U’chnolo^ies. 

C ontvU t Bai batM C>‘C onnor, h-27S-(i4 1 

boC'' I sUs.l‘tlu 

riu* I ducation and rechnology Resources Center 
(l-TRC ). spons(nt*tl In the Assot ialum tor SuptMn ision 
aiui C itt riculuin I )t‘\ ‘lopment (ASCI)), g.ithcrs, s\ n- 
llu‘si/t*s, aiul dissoniinales intonnatiiHi rt‘som\t‘s tor 
otliKiitors to promote e\tvlk*nu‘ in leaching aiul leai n- 
ing. I^'ojei ts ill', lode l\\ t» online bulli'lin bi>aitl si*r\ ices, 
publishing a currit uUim «intl let hnoK»g\ ntnvslelltT, 
anti dtnvloping niultinu'tlia j^i t^tliicts. 
Coni<ut. |ett Rupp, ID; asetlt'lrff'capt'on.nel 

T he Benton Foundation's C oniiminit’aliims l^-ojet l, a 
ctdlaboralix e prttgiMin with the |ohn I), .md C atherine 
I . Mat .Arthur I tnind.Uit^i, sui-ks to slrt*ngtlien public- 
interest advtHac\ in ctimmunicalions polity It tticusi's 
t>n ctHi'^tituencv building among ntmprolits, pt)licy 
tit‘\ eltipment, <intl the prt)mt)tion t)l mmit*! af^plica- 
tit>iis that tielix er social bcnetits, particularK in educa- 

titiii and lu'alth t are. 
Contact: .Antlreu P>lau, 202-O‘^iS-^770 \!^I; 

ablau " cap.gvvLi.t'tlu 

I he Center for Children and l echnology (CCl ) 
uiulertakes pt)lic\ studies, researt h, ami prt)tt4\ pt‘ 
de\ eltipment tt> imprt>\ e tlu* circunistanct's in which 
tOiU hers teach aiul saitlents loam. In P)SS, C 'C 1 estab- 
lished the natUMi<il C enter lor I t‘t hnt>log\ m I tiLicalion 
(C 1 1 ). C 1 1 's mission is the stuti\ , dt‘sign, and demtm- 
stratu>n t>t the u4t‘s loehnt)lt»g\ j^lavsin imprtn ing stu- 
tient learning and .ichlt'x tMiienl. 

C t>ntat t; lulit* I lumipson. 2 1 2-S7^-4^(>n; 

|thoni[xson ■' t‘dc.tM*g 

The Center for Interactive Fducational Technology 
(CIFT) ctwitliKls rt'stMit li <inti tlt‘\ t‘lt>pmt‘nl and t‘\alu- 
tititm projtvts tocusmg on the tit‘sign anti e\ i^luti«an tU 
ItMi ning related let hnoli'gies. It is sponsorotl h\ the 
c ieorgt‘ Mason L ni\ ersit\ s c aatliMlt' St hi»i^l t4 

1 dutalitin. 

C t>nla<.t; ( liiis Petle. 70' 2010, ctlede«' gmu.edLi 

The C oalilion for Networked Information (CNI) piw 
nit)tes the t i t .ilu^n and use ol netw t'rkcd inlormiUion 
resourt es aiul sor\ ict‘s that i\ anct‘ sehoLu ship and 
intelletlual priuliu ti\ il\ 1 he CtMlititui is sponsort‘d 
In the .\ssox lalitMi o\ Kt'se.irch l.ihrarit's (.AKL), 
C .\i st-, and 1 Dl'COM. 
t t'ntat I jtMu 1. ip['inn4t. 2i C 2'‘t(i ^(tos. |oan '' t ni.org 

The C'omputer Learning Foundation (CLF) is a non- 
piotit t»rgani/«ilitMi dtulicaltul to tht* imprtn ement t^t 
etlu<.ali(Mi anti prepaj\Oic»n t>t \ tnith tor the 





to Information 

workpLu'c Ihrtuigh the uses ol tet h it>lt>g\'. C 1 .1' 
st*r\ t*s .is a clearinghtiusi* <4 intt>nvi«Uitin on using 
tt*chnolog\ eltt't ti\ vl\ , tittering numerous rt‘sourtt‘ 
guities lor p.irenls aiul etluc<itt)rs, hosting k'omputer 
Lt'aming Mtinth, «iiul pmx’itling I'uiuling to st hooN. 

( tHiliU l: SalK /Mtlen, 4 ! 'i- '^27-'^ "^47, l<i\: 41^- ^27- C ^40 

The Consortium for School Networking (CoSN) 
represents t’ducatitMial, inslilutitmal, anti eoninuM't i.il 
('irgani/ations inleresietl in all aspects til elccli t»nit 
ctmipLiter networking. It was Uirmetl to further the 
din’t*Iti]’mu*nt aiul use t)t ctmipuler nelwtu k 
leclinoltigv in K-i2 etlucation. 

C'tintacl: Connit* Stout, 202-4 O(v('j2%; 

COSH " hilnic.bilnet 

The Fdectronic Frontier Foundation (FFF) is a mem- 
bership organi/alitin that brings ttigeiluM* legal, tech- 
nical, and pt>licv expertise to address the denuicratic 
potential ami sticial impact td new ctimputer and 
comiiiunit atitins lechiuiltigies. LF'I' seeks to pronmte 
tlu* hrtiad social and ci’onomic benefits offeretl by 
new techntiIog\- while safeguarding principles of 
frt*edt>m, optMino'^s, ctimpelilix'eness, and lht*ci\ il 
liberties of indix iilual l ili/eiis. 

Ctmlact: |t*iT\ Herman, 202- Tt7-S4()0, 
jbemiaiv"elf.org 



The Foundation for t echnology Access (FTA) is a 
grtiwiiig national lu'twork t>f ctimnu:nit\ -basetl t t>m- 
put(*r resoLirct* ct'ntiM's anil lechnolog\- \ t‘iulors 
retlelining liunian pott*nlial tlirough tiie usi*s ol tech- 
nologw MenibtM* ctMTlt'i s, calleil the Alliance tt>r 
i i'clinologN' .Act ess (A I /\) art* ommiltetl to using 
lechnologx to enablt* children .md atlults vx itli ilis- 
abilitics to control aiul tlirt*cl their own li\vs. 

Contact: Hritlgctt l\*rr\', S10-S2S-0747; 
jphraiitl " i‘isA .i|state.t*tlu 

The Institute for Learning Technologies (IL F), at 
rt‘aclu*rs C ollege, C 'oluiiihia L ni\vrsil\-, works to 
ad\'ance the rt>le of computers aiul other iiiformatuMi 
technologit's in t'tlucalitm aiul socit'tv. II.Tsot‘ks to 
achit‘\ t* s\ steniic change tlirougli multimctli.i aiul 
netw tirk tet hnologii's ust'tl to t rc.ile sophistic.itetl 
learning t'ln ironmenls aiul thrtnigli puhlic-polit x 
initi.itiw's thiit nu'btli/c brixul t'o.ilil it>iis ot interestetl 
parties to transform eiluc.itit'n 
Conlat I: Kobt'ii Mt C Imlt't k 212-o7S 
rt4xhie'^ ilt.commhi<i.t*du 

The Institute for Research on Learning (IK I ) 
t'oiulucls R'stMreh on le«iriiing «uul change* strategies 
in s^ liot'ls «nul v\ orkpl«u es, I e^ liiu>log\ totals aie 
tle\ elt'»ped to support new tt'aeliing, aiul le.irnmg 
pnu lit t's for mitltlle selu'ols. 

Conl.u t: Petei llensjiel. 1 1 7^)'**0. 
pt'ler hensi heh' irl ct»m 
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1‘he Institute for the 1 ransfer of Technology to Education 
(HTE) promotes thi* uses of teehnolog\- in I'dueation and is sup- 
ported hv The Natioiicil Sthool Hotirds Association. 1 FI \\ spon- 
sors natioiial contereiuvs, publishi's a newsletter, and supports 
tiu' I I'chnologN Leadership Network ( I l.N), *1 consortium of 
si ho(>l districts nationall\‘ using technolog\'. 
Contact: C hervl S. Williams, S'^S-n21 \ la\ 7l)'^-hS'^-7^‘^H) 

The Institute on Education and Lraining (IE I ), established h\ 
Rand C orp., i\>nducts polic\‘ anaUsis to help impro\t‘ e<.lu(.atit>n 
and training lor all .\meiicans. Il l 's work twplorc's how ediKa- 
tion must be s\stemkall\ restriu tured to exploit breakthrough 
ti‘chnoli»gies. 1\> ensure that its resi*arch attc'cts polic\’ and prac- 
tice, IE r ccHulucts t>utreach acti\ ities and disseminates findings 
to policN makers, educators, researchers, and the public.. 
Contact; ( iei>i ges \ erne/, 3 l()-.>^H-04i 1 \7(’>‘^M; wi‘ne/'M*and.i)rg 

The Internet Society is a pi'rsonal member^^hip, professional, 
and scientific organization cMicouraging exploration ot new 
Internet applications in academic, scientific, gowrnmental, and 
industrial settings, and through its research and administrati\ e 
activities supports the technical e\ olution ot the pi\>tocols usc‘d 

on the Internet. 

C ontact: 1 ltnvai\l I’unk, 7()'^-(>4S-^)SSS; isocfMsi>c.m‘g 

The Learning Technology Center (LTC) in\ estigates the uses of 
mullinu‘dia technologies in laboratorv and tield-based settings 
l ie' creates inteiacti\e learning em ironments that enhance R-12 



classroom teaching, learning, and assessment. I he 1 IC is 
housed w ithin lV‘abod\ C'ollege at Vanderbilt l.'niversit\ 

Contact: Pio Poi*, (>n-.322-Sl)70; poett 'Wtr\ ax.\‘andi‘rbilt.edu 

The National Foundation fo** the Improvement of- Education 
(NFIE) sLippi'rts expi'rinu'ntation w ith ad\ aiued technologies as 
a tool in U'sf.-u. luring tin* em ironment in w hu h studi'nts learn. 
NI IL also informs the I'ducation and business communitk's, 
policN inakers, and the public alx>ut w hat it has learned. \l II- is 
a nonprofit foundation estai'»lisheLl in' the National I-diication 
Assck lation. 

C'ontact: Jud\ I lodgson, 202-S22-7S40; nf iel'Mol.iom 

FERC IS a nonprofit education research and dcn elopment orga- 
nization created to improx'c* mathematics and science teaching 
and learning through the integration ot teleciunmunications and 
other multi nukiia technologies. I l-RC is an innovator in the 
de\ elopmeiit ot technolc»g\- rich curricula. 

C ontact: .Alan Feldman, bl 7-347-‘-M30; alan ti4dman^Mer<. ,edu 

The United States Education and Information through 
Telecommunications (USE IT) project is a cooperative agree- 
ment between the C'ouncil ot C hief State School Officers and the 
L'.S. Department of Commerce to conduct nec'ds assessments 
aiki de\elop recommeiufations on how technolog\- can help 
meet the National Education ( ioals. 

Ci>ntact. F'rank IL Withrow , 202-'>.3h-7l)li3; fwilhri>w <u>l 
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famif 
oloctod 
need to woriC 

V\e find ourselves in the rniusWW^HBHBBBPBTiTm and eom- 
miinieation in which information and resmirces abmind, yet the 
)cunt effiM ts that are necessarv to pro\'ide access tor ail remain Tr'l 
unsettled. The relationships made possible b\ telecommunication 
connection'^ ha\e ^reat pi>tential io challeiyue all learners. 1 he\ 
ha\ e th(‘ abilit\ enp,a^e stialents, teachers, piU ents, eeperts, ciMn- r 
munitv leaders am.1 others in st>l\ in^ cimimim problems. 

1 eleciMnnumications can tacilit<ite learninj; in all kinds ol eiuiron- 
ments. givii^^ learners the t>pportunil\‘ to t'cpress themsekes and 
their iileas in a \ariet\ of wavs. Kecentk, 1 haw become iinolwd 
in the national pi'licv debate over the power teleciMumunica- 
tions t(^ enhance educatioi^ and the mi^st ellecti\e wavs tt> t'nsure 
its a\ ailabililv for. 
infrastructure 
knit cor 
that sujj 
access 







al purposes. With the apprt>priate 
elcvommumcation technoK\i;ies 

ranstiM'iii them inti^ s\ stems . 
er, withiuit the abilit\ to 

is useless 

s ciMinliN de['»eniis o\^ our 
vision. 1 urge con to join 



Tcl global comimimties to help 
reah/e an eiluc*liHdnal \mII k*ad us mlo the t\\ i‘id\ -lit si 
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IDKN'IS’ VlF.WSON LKARMNC OM.INK 

INTERVIEW 

t tmline feU' a real-time conversation with 
at West Valiev High School in C'ottomvoiHl, 
low'n north i.if San FrancisCi^, about their Ci>l- 
wcu’k using Cllobal l.ab. 



/s Clohnl / nh? 

ichele: C'lh^bal I iib is a netwiuk i^iesigneii ti) combine’ 
scientific knowledge ku' solutions to probliMus. 

What \fonr fir>t h}ijnc>>ioti when \foii g()/ online 
'iCith Clobiii i.oh^ 

Michele: Mv tirst impression was 
that I thought it was a great 
oppi^u tunitv to become more 
awaie ol advances in eciu- 
c.ititm and communica- 
tion, and lunv lluw can 
be ctunbineci t(c increase 
lea rning. 

Rebecca: The first time 1 
usi’d Cdi'bal I ab 1 was 
ama/ed to see how many 
other people w'ere iiwob’ed 
and interested in the ditlerent 
sul'jjects coiuerning our ein ironment, 
such as p()llulion in the air and watcT. 

continncii on 6 
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C 01.1.a\I 50RAT10N: The wt^rd is not now, but tho 
concept licis tcikon on incrodsod impt^rttinco ns p^rt- 
nors struggle to nchio\X' shnrod ^oals. Just ds wo 
know that tho ontiro educational svstom must bo trans- 
tormod to moot tho needs of a communitx' of learners, we 
know this transformation requires an interdependonev 
amon^ people and ideas from different backgrounds as 
m*\ er before, bv helping identify examples of d\ namic 
alliances, we hope to act as a \ ehiclo for en\ isioning and 
facilitating collaborations that will lead to change. 
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Clur \ idoos will bo a product of collaborations nmong 
oduentors, tochnologv' exports, paronts. communitx’ mom- 
bors, students, architects, business people, producers, 
directcirs, writers, actors, editors and a host of others 
w oikiiig to dev elop dramatic images of an effective edu- 
cational system. And in our effort to prc'duce a restnirce 
document that w’ill identify exemplary school.s. programs, 
resources, policies and research, the sheer volume of data 
makes it imperative for us to work closely with others. 

This second issue o\ i.iiiilopin focuses on \ariiuis types of 
collaborations for learning. Students exploring en\ iron- 
mental science issues through a global telecommunica- 
tions pn ject share their enthusiasm and ideas via a real- 
time (Miline intervit'w. A psv chologist-turned-principal 
tells us how he, with sustained support fixun his commu- 
nity, transformed a rural school with myriad problems 
into a new model for learning. In an onliiie exchange’, the 
founders and partners ert a charter sclund in the Midwest 
discuss how to tackle the dropout problem. And promi- 
ne'Ot school reformers summari/e research findings from 
c» school change model that is built on collaborations, 
\ro]w small inlerv e’ntion teams working toge’thei helping 
nulividual students to community-wide partnerships 
working to improv e the whole schot^l. 

We are pleasexl that the tirst is.•^ue ot / liiitopid met with an 
overw helming! V positive response. ^ ou contacted us bv 
phone, fax, lettei, and with more tii.m a thousand elei - 
titanic messages Main (»t vou iommenled on the Access 
to Information column and, m the spirit ot collaboration, 
forwa-ded suggestions tc* include additional (>rgani/a- 
tions tor tuture publications. \\e (.'inoiirage voiir feed- 
back and dep-end upon vtui li» keep us informed so that 
we IV.. iv I ontmiie to help loimei t fH'(»ple .md ide.is. 







W hen 1 iook over the prineipcilship o\ Ihcner Hi^h Sehix)! in Wiiuhester, NH, 13 yetirs c\^o, the com- 
munitv's im^ige of the school vvds very poor. .All 1 hccird vvns htn\ *\al the schtud Wtis. 1 knew tlxil 
the public perceptitm of the school needed to clxinge. rhiis, my first tdsk wms to begin to listc'n to the 
communitN , to understand their concerns and dreams [or their children - .md l(^ share with them the staff's 
vision tor Tha\er. bach week I'd have a "colfee" at someone's Innise with a schend board member, to eat, drink 
(.ottee and talk on the axnmiinitv's turf -- not at the school, before each meeting was over, I had every com- 
munitv member in attendance uMurnit to doing one thing in the schotd. 1‘hese things turned out It) be tutt^ring 
students, teaching a specialized skill, driving students to field trips, typing, etc. I hen we tolK)Wcxl thix^iigli and 
mavle sure everv person acluallv helped the schot)!. 1 hese coffees continued throughout the years. 1 hi‘y not 
onlv took plaa* in homes, but at lunch time at parents' places t)t work, at bi'eaktast in local diners, and at mend- 
ings \\ iih church and Kiwanis groups. 1 lu'sc* meetings devn'lopnxt trust between the school and the commimity. 

Within the school. I found the need to change teachers' and students' attitudes about the 
communitv as well. I rom the start, ! heard the studn'nts and teachers talk about how parents 
duln't care. 1 saw that the onlv communication from our school to parents was negative; 
sv hools tend to Ctiil anni writn‘ home wlu‘n students are not nloing their work or need to be 
siispeiuin'd. lo i)p(.'n up positiv e communications, we establislied parent contei ence days, 
w here w e had the oppiudunitv to talk about the stiulents. 

before our \ erv lirst parent contern‘ncn‘, tlu‘ word arcuiiKt the schot)! was that no parent 
would slHiw up. St' we w rott‘ letters to local busint'ss^'s asking them to release* their workcM's 
It' attend t'ur ct'nfereiues. I lu'ir supporliv e rt'sponse was fantastic. .AUtv pt*rhaps mt'st 
impt'i tant, w e said parc'nts must altt'nd the conference in order to rt*t eive their child's 
rept'i t » ard. 1 iu* result: percc'nl ot the parc'iils showed up. Since then, percent of 

our parents ha\ c’ continued to show uptwict'a war tor 13 vt‘ars, now with verv little effort 
('ll t'ur part to get llu'm lu’rt* 

riu‘ siKcc'ss o\ that first parent t'onferena* was a turning point tor the school. Afterwards, 
the teache‘‘s liad a v erv difterc'nt feeling about the parents, amf tin* communitv bc*gan to 
feel tlial tlu* s( Imol cared. I he trust v\ as building, lo ensure continuitv, advisors 
slaved with their sliulents tor four vears. I he parc’nis lu'w knew that they (and theii 
children) had an advc'cate in tlu* st^hot'l and would mvo[ with this adv isor tw ice 
everv ve»u during thc’ir child s high school carc’c'r. C'tur parents rc'lationships vvith 
then' kids alst) 1'c‘gan lo change'. ,\ov\ that there was a structure in place tt' involve 
paivnis in thc'ir children's s^hi'i'l lives, ‘'uanv became more pe’‘sonallv connc'cted to 
their children, but the cottevs and ['arent conferenevs onlv set the stage. Simply 
siKiwing and c‘\plain;ng the* sciu'ol to tlie communitv is not c'nough; the community 
must bv irulv invotvcxl. .And bv this, I nu*an more than bake salt's and booster clubs. I rom the start, 1 knc'w we 
nec'ded input from paients and t'ther communitv members tti dt' what was bc'st tor our kids. 1 he information 
we got from the parents at the coffees helped us bc'tter understand the needs c't our studc'nts and develop our 
s'.hool appri'priatelv. \l these evcMits. main parents spoke of their children feeling diseonmvted and uninter- 
ested m s( bool; heix e, oui m.'in t'ttorts were to design progran's that engaged students and to create a person- 
.ili/c‘d atmosphc'ie. (hii 1'ic‘aktast mec'tings with Kxal business people* resulted in a list ot skills they tc'lt were* 
critu al to succc‘*‘s at work; these figured heav ilv into the selec tion ot bt graduatitm skills that focus our curiicu- 
liiui I his group al‘M> joined w ith iis to establish <' poli( V tor issuing work ['•cTinits based on acadc*mic progiv^s. 
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T lu‘ Sliiool IX'volopnu’iit IVogr.im 
(SDP) moilol u <is i‘sl<iblis|u‘d in 
as a co!laborati\ o olfort ol tin* 
Yale Uni\ LTsit\- Child Study LVnlor aiul 
the I la\‘on public schools. It bc^ar. 

in two elementarv schools that were the 
lowest acliievin^ in the city, haii poor 
attendance and serious problems wilh 
relationships amon^ students, stall and 
parents. Statt morale was low. I\irents 
wore an>;r\ and distrusttul ot tlie 
schools. I lopelessness and despair weri’ 
peiA'asive. 

Our Vale Child Studv Center slatl -- 
social worker, psychologist, special edu- 
cation teacher aiut child ps\ehiatrisl — 
identified underlving problems in these 
schools- tamih' stress and stiuient un- 
derde\elopment in areas necessars' tor 
overall success, as well as orgam/ation- 
al, management and child de\elopment 
knowledge* and skill needs on the part ot 
school staff. Schools were ill-prepared to 
modify beha\'ior or close the de\ elop- 
mental gaps of their students. The stalls 
usually responded with punishment and 
low expectations. Sueh respon*«es led to 
difficult staff-student interactions and. 
in turn, to eiifficult staft-parent and com- 
nnmit\' interactions, staff frustration and 
a lower le\ el of performance b\- all. 

A number ol re.ilities about the 
American education<il s\stem became 
apparent to us. The organization and 
management ot the \ ast majority' <d 
American schools are deeply entrenched 
in the attitudes, values and wa\s of the 
larger society, and maintained b\ tradi- 
tional training and practice, f-fforts 
toward imptx>\ ement sucli as [->ro\ iding 
knowledge (d research tindings, in-ser- 
vice education, and mandates from the 
outside rarely bring about signiti^ant or 
siistaineil change. 



peopli* im'olved aebiew the kiiuts of small 
(,‘arly successes crucial to reintorcing ionli- 
denee in tin- new progr<im. l-.ach smeess 
encourages the staft to use tlu'se wavs of 
working, until the new wa\ s (.•ventual 1\ 
i(.‘place llie okl. 

Working collabor<Uively with parents aiul 
stall in New I hiven, we gradually devel- 
oped a mne-c<unponent process model ("> 
meehanisms, 1 operatioiis, .1 guiding prin- 
ciples). The meihanisms are (1) a govc*r- 
nance and management team representa- 
tive ol the parents, teachers, administrators 
and support staff; (2i'a mental health or 
suf'^port staft team; and (.*^) a parents' pr<»- 
gram. I’he governance and managemenl 
team carries out three critical operations; 
the development of (4) a C\nnprehensi\ e 
School IMan with specific goals in the social 
climate and academic areas; (fi) staff devel- 
opment activities based on building-level 
goals in these .ireas; and (h) periodic assess- 
ment, which allows the stall to modify the 
program to meet identifieci needs and 
0 ['»portunities. 

The model also includes se\'c*ral importaiu 
guiding pri nci pies and .igreemen t s. 
Participants ol the governance team (7) 
cannot paralwe the leader. C^)n the other 
hand, the leader canimt use the group as a 
"rubber stamp." While the |'‘riiicipal usual- 
ly provides leadership to the governaiue 
and management group, (S) decisions are 
made bv consmisus to ,i\‘oid "winsu’i- 
loser" feelings and behavior. p-M .-\ "no 
faLdl" problem-solving appi'oach is used b\ 
all of toe walking groups within the 
school, *11 d eventually these attitudes per- 
mcvite the ihmkiiig ot most individuals. 

In SPP beg.in developing partner- 

ships with schools ot c'ducation, state 
departments ot education and other institu- 
tions. riu'se partners will eventually be 
able to sLip['>ort the efioi ts ot local and 
neighboring school districts 
independent ot the ^^de 
Child Studv Center. It is 
pkinned that thesu tilli.mces 
will evolve into ^«*mi 
auUmomoiis r;*gion*il ceil 
let's in dilterent p.irts ol the 
c'ountrv. 




BE CREATED 
IN A PRCXKS IN 
i'oF ’^STEMS, OF CHILD 
TO EVERY ASPECT 



In ordc*r to promote change, mech.i- 
nisms must hi* cre.iti'd that alUnv p.irc’iit^ 
tind st.itt to engage in a prt>cess m whith 
they g<im *md *ip[d\ know U'dge ol s\ s 
terns, ol child de\elopmei t *md ol indi- 
vidual behavior to evei *• ,ispect ot *i 
school program in *i w»iv and .it a late 
that an* understandable' and nol tlm *tl 
ening. V\'hen t.ulhtulK adhert'ti lo tuMii 
ll ‘ ihi'se mech.inisins help the 




Adilition.ilh , tlu' work h.is bec’ii e'xlc'iuleel 
through high schools and is In-ginning to 
address curriculum, instruction, .isses*,- 
im'ot *ind technology issut's throipgh 
myoKc'nu'nt m a .\e\y '\ineric.in Siluuds 
I T’Vc'lopnu'nt k t»rpor.itit»n-spoiv ored pro- 
jectenlilU'd .Aiilhentu U'.uhing, 1 e.irnmg 
.iiul .Assc'ssment t.\ll /\S) kommunities 
lliis cotii^er.iliy t' ettorl will fuse !he priiui- 
pies and pr.utices mvolyt'd m h’el Si/er's 

1 ? 



LoalrtiiMi ol l-.sstMUial Schools al Brown 
L'niwMsiiv, I lowtoB C uird’UM's Brojocl /oro 
M 1 iaiAiUd I ' ni\(Msil\ ond h»nol WhitKi's 
lOiKhor proptir.ition ond tochiH>lo^y utili/o- 
lion work tlu' ['.ducolion IVwolopnuMil 
C onlor m Now loti, MA. 



]oihnolo;*;\ is o );r(Mt ossol in linkinj; 
sohools, homos iiiul oommu- 
nUios lor loarniO);, on>;a>;o- 
mont and support. .-Mtor par- 
onls and ohildrcm f(Hoi\'o 
tiainin;^ in tho ii^o ol com- 
piiliM toLhnoloi;\, tlio\ tan 
comnuinit att‘ w ith schools 
and ono another durini; and 
attor rt‘,i;ular school hours. This communi- 
tatitMi helps bridue the v;ap among seliools, 
lu>nu's and eomimmitios. It strengthens the 
(olkn tive tapatiiN ot the entire network ot 
sfiwict's to respond i loro oltieionlU and 
t'tlooli\-el\ to meet tiie noo».ls o[ cliilduMi 
tind their tamilies. 



In i\ recent stud\', S1)P students in 
tlu‘ Unirth and sixth grades wore 
compared with m^n-SDl* students 
on six selt-coneept dimensions on 
the Tier'* llarris Selt-Loncept 
Scale. Analysis revealed notably 
liigher scores bv the Sl^I* '.tudents 
on all six sell-eoncept dimensions 



The goal is nipiS 

PARENTS 
MENTOF 

ACHIEVEMENT AND 1 
ACCEPTABLE LEVit;i 



and on total self-concept- Other 
studies by 1 laynes. Comer and 
I lam il ton-1 Ol' also indicated 
important positive changes in self- 
coiuept when compared to non- 
Sl)l* students. 



1 he si >r model calls tor all groups to work 
together, coordinating resources and pro- 
grams to establisii and achie\e school 
objectives and goals. Tiiis work is dri\'en 
by relationsliip and cldUl de\elopment 
imperati\'es, tocusing most on institutit>nal 
arrangements tiiat hinder adequate tunc- 
tioning of all members ol tlie seiiool coni- 
munitv. The goal is to create a school cli- 
mate tiiat permits parents and stall to sup- 
port the ON'erall de\ elopment ot students in 
a wa\- that makes academic achie\‘emenl 
a rut desirable social heha\ior possible. 
Sucii an approach lias a much greater 
potential lor impro\ ing students' academic 
success, decreasing the likeliiiood ol their 
being iiu'oK'ed in problem belia\ iors and 
iiu re.tsing tlu=ir chaiues lor lile success. 

In an anaKsis ol achie\ement data in the 
Benti>n llarbor. Ml area schools, S!)P 
schools demonstrated gains that signit'i- 
4'antlv exceeded those reported lor tlie 
schoid district as a whole. An assessment 
()t sOB eltects conducted by the lesearcli 
otlicc‘ of the Prince Ciei»rge's Lounty, \l!) 
public scho(ds re\’ealed that average per- 
centile gains on the Lalilornia Achieve' 
nu'nt lest w\ re signilicantly greater lor 
si q’ sthools than lor the entire district. 

Measures ot .ittendaiue, suspensions, 
classroom behavior, group partici['»ation 
«md attitude’ toward authoritv were used t(' 
assess students' school adjustment. Data 
an. il\ SIS mduated that over a tour-ve.ir 
period, sthools experienced sigmticanth 
greater deiliiH’s m suspension davs, absc’nt 
davs and number of corpora! punishments 
recorded wh('n comparect to the dislritt as 
a whi)le 



In a cpiasi-experi mental study 
involving 2SS students, those in 
SDP schools reportc’d significantly 
more pcisitive assessments of their 
classroom climate than did stu- 
dents in non-SDB schc^ols. Class- 
room climate was assessed using 
the Classroom Lnvironment Scale. 
A total of 1^^ parents and 147 
teacliers also completed a schcu>l 
climate c|uc'stionnaire ciesignc'd by 
the researchers. Parents and teach- 
ers of students m SDP schools 
reporteci greatlv improved assess- 
ments of thc’ir schools' climate 
when compared to parents and 
teachers tit children in non-SDP 
schools. 

In summarv, the* School Develop- 
ment Program is not just another 
new program to be carried out 
along with the other experiments 
and act ivi tic’s alreadv undc'rway 
in a school. It is a nine-element 
process model that takes substan- 
tial time, commitment and energy 
to implement. It is a different w'ay 
ot c onceptuali/ing and working in 
schools and completely replaces 
traditional organization and man- 
agemc’nt. Most imp(>rtanl, the 
School Development Program 
produces dc'simble outi'omc’s only 
idler a cooperative and collabora- 
tive spirit exists throughout a 
St hool 

cO inert lames C omei 
tk Norris 1 laynes 



' ' BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Community Involvemt'nt 
cofUinucd fro fft 3 




It is also important tor our students to be ins idved in the c-omimmi- 
ty. As soon as 1 began as prineipah wo started working on wa\ s tc^ 
invi^h e students with tlu* eommunit\ on a daily basis. Our primar\- mc^ti- 
\'ati(Mi was that ue kne\s‘ \se needed resources be\'ond the scIkh^I building. 
Thus were bc^rn luir apprentice and com muni tv ser\ice programs. 1-ach \ ear 
nenv, 2? percent cU (uir students 'vc^rk in the aMnmunit\' at banks, insurance agen- 
cies, the lumber yard, the nursing hcMne, the elementary schend and mi^re. The adult 
workers becemu* the students' ttMchers, grading tludr wt^rk and meeting with cuir 
ctHM’dinators at Fhawr. Through these programs, the communitv becomes mc^re a^m- 
mitted ti^ the educaticMi of our chiklien, and our children become more amimitted to 
their community. 

\\ hen the community trusts tiie school, it will be willing to listen, support, forgive and 
understand. If there is a crisis, the community's reactions will depend on the relation- 
ship that the school and community ha\'e built in tiie past, building this kind of trust 
is a long, continuous process, not one fanev meeting. VVe at Thaver have made mis- 
takes along the way, and e\ en nc>w, we are far from where we want to be. We will 
continue to work, because we understand that the education of our children depends 
on the in\ td\ ement of the ccMnmunit\'. 



p)U4 I )ennis I .ittkv 






Interview: Learning Online 
coittinmui frofu I 



Amy: When 1 wi>nt online, it didn't tool like 1 was doing amthing that 
woukl benefit m\ e\periment. I'tu-n 1 got a buiuh ol answer^ to the questions 
we had posecl that 1 woukin't ha\e had access to (Otherwise. 



fliih' him li proio I on irhio!} \/on h,n c uvrkcii'* 




Rebecca: We vvorked on a soil sampling piojeet, whik’ other people worked on tvone pollution at 
grouiul le\el. C'Jne group uorke'J on water polhinon. Right now 1 am looking into a pollution sampling 
from a gra\(.’l plant that is deslio\ing C lear C reek. Ike also (U'‘stM\t*d the se\ere erosion eftecls that 
loial lompain has caused b\ putting in roads and ti\'ni hos. 



Shasta; Right now wo'vo wt>rking with the ettect ot ullra\iolet iL'\‘) radiation on \e.ist cells || will 
help to ^hov\ ihe leth.d I’i tec ts of 1. \' on the cc’lls as w el! as tlu* cit*pk*tion ot the o/one la \ er. ^ east lelN 
repair 1 A.\ in much the same wav as huni.in skin cells do. I hev will be a miHlel s\slem to do e\pen- 
mi*nts judging tlu’ ettec I i>t solar I \' on all c ells t^ec ausc« the I )\.\ in .ill cells is w liat is damaged. 



Amy I hc’ cwpermu’nt 1 c’ujtnc’d most was the ettc\ t c*t violent audit>-visual stimukition on thc> lu*arl 
r.itc’. I enio\c’d dcMug that one’ because' wc* w orke’d with pe'opK’. and w e’ u.^ed D.ita 1 ogge’f ^ 04 and a 
he'art iate‘ monitor, (kir rc’sults wc'ie interc’sting, and enir hvpothesis that tlu- lu’art rate’ would 
me re’asc' w hen suh|e’e t v le’Weil .uidio v isual \ lole la e' \\o^ i ]\\ t 




Michele' We’ k’arned to make* a gc’l usc’d to e ie'.itc’ P\.\ hngc’ipriiits. w hich is c’vlrc’melv usc'tul in the’ 
ge’iu’tie research field. Wk’ are’ w caking on a proje’cf in which we will spool 1)\.\ tre>m the’ ihv mils and 
tripe’ e^t a cenv. grc’e’n onion and spinach. V\c‘ w ill le’lme’ the’ I)\A oursc’Kc’s se> that it will be' capable’ ot 
be’ing run through the’ e’k’ctre>phen'e’sis t hamhe’i- .ind stratitic’d into dc’line’d landing tor autilvsis 

,kr> 



L«ince: Miki* ^ind 1, in d t t’ I’tlort, vw-nl onlim’ 

cop.cornini; llu’ ^uuK ot plant p’^^mpnls in ivlation to 
lroph(^ri*si> and cliriMnatoi;raph\ . 

Mike: Wo worked with iwo oilier pet^ple here at WVsi 
\'allev and ttumd that the e\penmenl> had ne\er been 
dcK umented, so \\ e diH UimMUe^.! our experiments l[\al 
ineluded intofmalion ^alhiered tixMn our i;li^hal eonuu ts 



W'hiit Un^ /<•( h}h'it\;u w//<>a’ you to </e tihif uou iouhiu / lio 

Amy: Ihis teehnoloi;\' allo\\> me to spc*ak with [x-i^pU^all 
o\ ov the \\ orld. It alst^ alKn\ s me to \\oi help with \ aritnis 
problems that eome up in our experiments. Witlunit it, 1 
would ha\e \er\ lew seicmtitie eonlaels. living in 
C'ollonwocKi as 1 do. 



rftii-r KiUt/" t»/ /(•/t/Z/e//"////’" tiiL i' i/i'u ,rti;!(- 

uvikm^; el //;//<• ' 

Shasta. Kii;hl mnv 1 am eoni nuin it atin^ with brad 
V\ iliiamscMi, a teacher on Kvin to the Department ot 
IMi\ sics and Biology at Kansas Stale U niversity in rei;ards 
to m\ \easi l \‘ experiment tor s(Mne definilicm of tlu’ 
guidelines I'm tollowin^^ in a handb(H^k he helped w rite. 

Michele: U sin^^ this online network, we are tindiny, pro- 
fessionals to j^i\ e their opinion on inir e(.-l content project. 

Lance: With the ust> ot this li’chnoloy.\ , w e are able to 
ctminuinicale with telUwv scientists and stiiLlents. aiul 
share informal iim. It is something that has y.reall\ 
impro\ ed the c]ualil\ ot our experiim-nts. 

Rebecca: We ha\e been in communication with se\eral 
lUher sclnnds doiny, simI sampliiyy. C^ne school imi the 
l ast Coast and one in Coft's Harbor, Australia. A teacher. 
Bill McWeenav, frt)m Central Middle School in Oiiintw 
M A, started a i;l('bal journal callcLl I he Pfiwel. (t.\ir school 
came up with the name.) .All articles in The PliDiet are b\ 
Cilobal 1 ab students. lhe\‘ raiyye trom student research to 
poetry io biH^k rex iews, tt^ student art work. We wim\* 
alst^ communicating with \ ainona Hi.yh School in 
Zimbabw e to ^et intormatit^i about ditferent eci's\ stems. 

Mike: This rmuiern technoloyx enables us to gi’t intorma- 
tiiMi and talk people xw xvoiild not normally bi- able to 
gain access to. It is a great help in our experiments aiui is 
something that we can learn tri^m. 



I hi> //.'/- i hiW^^eii hoiO \h'u o>e leiiynm;^.' 

Michele: It is a much faster method to receixe intorma- 
tion, and xe-u talk to people vxilh personal experience in 
the area x ou are sludx ing - - il people answer. 

Rebecca: It allowed us more* research sources and 
show ed tUher peoples' x iexvs. 1 learned the x iexvs ot petv 
pie x\ ilh more experience. It's been a great experience and 
should be uset.l bx' all sclnmls. 

Amy: ^es. It s definilelv had an etfect ol^ m\ learning 
because 1 am axvare that someone else with an idea is 
al wax's out there, and if thex- hax e a computer, chances 
are I can get in touch with them. It makes me teel like xve 
are becoming more and more capable ot discoxering 
information and making things happen for cuirselxes in 
the computer world. I also enjov communicating xvilh 
people who are interested in and doing the same tilings I 
am. 1 hax e gainer.! a lot of support lor xx hat we are doing. 
Using Global l.ab and being tmline is something that 
exerx'om.’ should haxe a chance to experience, especiallx 
students. 

t'hmik'- fe Teolt /v/ZZ.?ie?/. ./ '^eienee lethher at l\c-/ Whleu lli^h 
^htjooi who ha> tihililateii the U'^e of ooli}io letuiuo;^ Uy oiore 
fluni 120 <Ouienf> t'ecr the jui^f tour yeai s. / /K at/t/n'ss on 
.■\}}}enea ( '^nfi}}o i.'\C )/ 1 ^Crmffoiou. 

I hi" e\klun};;e ^onJiuieii on . \C)/ in n prionte 
rtiea; of the i\ ople Co}uu\ tuni liepiirhnenf. 



W hat (■/-(■ tiiii r*ejf /c,/i n '»(»ia i/tw/r x^nhne c\/’t‘i';ci?< c*- ’ 

Rebecca: 1 iiuiing out ditteienl peo['>les' expiMimenls and 
ideas on ditterent topics. 

Michele. 1 loxv to lorrespond anil uimnumiiale with a 
wide xai’elx ot intelligent peo['‘le is llu* most inlfiesling 
thing that 1 hax e learned x\ Ivle w o\ king online 

Mike' (hie t>t the things we learned is tluii sunu'limes n is 
easier to go online lor intiMination, although xou might 
not alwaxs tmd something onliiii* ti> holy* xou. Init hex 
It's w oi 111 a shot .mx w ax 



^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



the '^lniinif'^ pielineii on ffie iooer are SENIORS AT 
ho})i \\’e>t WOiey lli^^h School in WEST VALLEY 
Cofhniwo'Oii. CA tUhi Wnnona lli^Ji 

sohonl w /nnbahwe . • 

\ itOhnw *' e-nunl thiih *. V Z ; ;■ yc. ] 

ca/nei/a ‘^nnhi\.n:..zw 




COLLABORATIVE 



POWER 



•< N ONI IN» <‘tD W V 1 K S A r [ (^ N W 1 I 1 1 VI I J O C\LJ T JVf R / O A V T I. A R S I- N & | ANi; SVII'HI 



Milo Cutter is a teacher of Fjt^flish ami social 
studies at City Acadetui/r St. Paui .V/.V. 

jane Smith is the community outreach and 
recruitin^i person in the Diversity and Staffing 
Department of \orthcrn States Poiocr 
Cotnpany, St. Paul, A7;V. 

Dave Larsen is a district supenusor for the 
Recreation Center, Dixnsion of Parks and 
Recreation, St. I^aul, .V/.V 



The curriculum of City Academy identifies 
tuitcomes ft^r each student. These outa>mes 
were tM i^inally based standards develt^ped 
hv tlie State Department t^f F.ducatiiMi as well 
as emp!o\ ers' \SP's) staniiards, students' 
stated career goals (a^llege, job, technical col- 
lege), acceptance by post-secondary pn^grams 
and students' self-ev aluation of their needs fm* 
personal gtnil attainment. 

Hole liiii ilie colliiboretfion bes^i}}^ 



What A City :\caiie}nu lOui hoir ieii'> it conct'ieetl 

Citv Acadenn' is the outgiowth of a pilot pio- 
gram sponsored b\’ the Ma\ or's C^ffice and the 
l^irks Recreation Dopartment of Saint ILuil, 
and Northern States Power's (NSP) Office of 
the Chief bNecuti \ e, 11 k* purpose of the pro- 
gram is to serv e out-t>f-school, unempKned 
\ outh on the east side of St. Paul. 1 hat area of 
the city was chosen because of the high level of 
pm ertx' and drop-out rate* among vtuiths lh-21 
\ i*ars of tige*. 

I he* stuelents at Cit\ Acade*m\ aie reeiuired to 
be linen re)lle*d prieM' to registration with the 
pre^gram. 1 he pre^gi'am is comprised eif a peip- 
ulatiem in which , are below the pe>vertv 
leve*l, aiul SS*’o are representativ e of St. PiUiPs 
e iiltural denuigraphics as follenvs: Native 
.\merican, 1 lispanic, .African .American and 
.Asian .American. I he law rce]uires that the stu- 
dents be che^sen Iw lot, 1 here is currentl\- a 
\\ ailing list and a part-time* afternenm program. 

Iniliallv, NSP anel the Cit\ of St. Paul suppe>rt- 
t‘d a pile^t progiam eleve*le^ped bv two teacheis 
anel a lecreation .lide*. The preigram was 
de*signeel to invite voung adults to pre'pare 
tlu*mselve'^ feu’ re*-e*ntr\’ into a diplenna pro- 
giam b\- participating in "Power l .e*ague*." 
Power l.e*ague include'd basic academic 
eeuirse's, health anel fitness, community 
in\<^l\ emenl anel job readiness pre^grams. 

1 ollow ing the six-month pileU, Pow er 
l .e*ague* applied to Ivcome a charter school 
and was apprin i*d bv I he St. l\uil public 
schools aiul the Minne*sola Hintrei of 
1 elueation under the name "C'itv Academy." 



Milo; The e^riginal collaboratieKi started with 
the previeHis ma\ or o\ St. Paul anel his willing- 
ness te) suppe)rt an un trieel eeiucational ce>ncept. 
All the pieces were pivsent: pre>\ en need, Ceir- 
pe>rate suppe>rt, Cimimitted and experienceel 
staff, av ailable, afforelable space. The initial 
project began in the summer \'^)'^)\ with a pro- 
gram fe>r St. Paul's east siele. The results were 
p resen teel to the ma\ nr, whe> them arrange'el a 
meeting with NSP executives and the Power 
1 .eague to eliscuss future* efforts. 

Following the* three*-montl'i pilot, the mayiM* 
invitee! the* St. Paul School District superinten- 
dent te^ support charter school status tor the 
1 Anver League*. An inte'gral premise* e^f the 
Penver League* was to continue te^ builel connec- 
tiiMis and collabenaticms that we>ule1 increase 
learning oppeu lunities tor the stueienls in their 
neighborhiHKls. 







\SP litis luvn our corporate an^el. |anc not 
i>nl\ ensures finances h>r specific pri>jects, but 
has ci>mmitted a very \ aiuable gift of time fi>r 
ji>b readiness and menti>ring on a regular basts. 

nc^a’ihc \’S/^'s invoLri^ioif. 

Jane: Tve been invoU ed U>r in er t\vi» years, and 
Mike Mernande/, a plant superintendent, 
picked up a leadership ride as the chair for City 
Academy. He grew up in the population 
ser\ ed bv City Academy and is personally 
interested in giv ing back to that community. 

Our goal is to prov ide job opportunities. Last 
summer, vve had student internsliips. 1 had an 
intern work with me in the Human Resources 
Department who walked out with some real 
world job experience. 

We also do a lot of job shadow ing. Lor example, 
last year, one student was shadowing an artist 
in the Graphics Arts Department. Yhi^ reallv^ 
turned this student around. It ga\ e her a focus 
on life that she pi.;\ iously did not have. 

1 aKo teach a work readiness program. 

Students ha\ e to attend one session per week, 
and when the\ h e completed the course they 
receiv e a certificate. We go through everything 
from want ads to training manuals, to what to 
look for in emplovets, and what they look for in 
emplov ees. We talk through expectations on 
both sides, how to write covt.‘r k'tters and create 
resumes. We also get into how to prepaie, 
research and dress for an interview Hu‘n we 
set up a real interview situation. I ii .ervievv 
them, and then they interv iew one another, and 
ultimately use an interactive forum for teed- 
back. l he\ get first-hand experience and learn 
to giv e and receive constructiv e criticism. 
UllimateK' the class decides vvhether or not 
they would be hired for the job for which they 
are applv ing. 



! loir (Ur the rr'^jhuuli}}^.^ 

Dave: The attitude of these stiulents is far supe- 
rior to the attitude of those in a tradition«d high 
school. I he students mav have entered the 
program on the rough side, but they quicklv 
learn the word ''respect" and freely understand 
its use. Students are highlv motivati'd and very 
mv olved in the program. 1 he students conduct 




a pre-school program two mornings a week 
for young children in the community. Two 
students were hired as assistants for another 
recreation center in the community. Several 
students assist with the set-up for the senior 
citizen's program on fuesdays. 




Milo: The response has been very positiv e. 
Students enter most often with a very i;ega- 
tive perspective on schools and people in 
authority positions. Within a few weeks, 
students become very protective of the 
process and their roles at City Academy. 
Students who have had histories of long- 
term truancy attend. Last year a young 
woman inquired about entering Citv 
Academy. She was living with an older sis- 
ter and helping raise her two pre-school chil- 
dren. She was failing at the local district 
school, felt like a social and academic failure 
and was painfully shv when she first began 
coming to the program. She has since 
become verv outgoing and much more confi- 
dent. Two months ago, following an twcel- 
lent presentation to the student bodv , she 
was elected school president. 

Last week, she represented the school at a 
regional community needs planning session 
where she was the <»nlv v'outh representative 
among agency directors, community orga- 
nizers and corporate executives. 

Improv ed academic skills are the measui- 
able result^ of the past two years. With the 
program now in place, students who did not 
picture themselves finishing high school are 
doing so now and attending post-secondar\ 
programs at technical or tradi' college^ aiu! 
liberal arts or business college^. 

jane: lughtv-eight percent of the academy's 
graduates are going on to post-secondarv 
education. 




W'hiif tivr^oJocof Ihr }}}0'^f i /;a//(V;y/Ty 
!un\' i //i oimlrrol^ 



jane: C'fne i>t the Lhallenges is that st)me stu- 
dents aren't with us K>ng enough for lasting 
impact. 1 he hurdles in Jude ev erv thing 
from prior juv enile court experii'nces to 
other challenges, like families moving, that 
are i>utside our i ontrol. 







As part of a corporation, I wish we 
could do more, I would like to dedi- 
cate an entire statf to be in\ ol ced in 
Citv Academe and other pro^ram^ 
like it. 

Dave: C^ne of the hi^.^esl challen.^es 
student and sc 1 kh >1 aLCeptaiueln the 
eommnnit\ . C")ne effort \o relie\e ten- 
sion and show thi* pro|ect's tii\ ersii\ 
Isa mural project in which indi\ idiiaN 
ot ditterent ethnic haekj;roun«.1s work 
loi;ether creatix eh*. 1 he art classes 
ha\ e prepared the mural tor a 100 tm^t 
wall that runs alone, the Recreation 
Center propel l\ . 

Students conu* to the school from a 
\ariet\ ot hacki^rounds, some w ith lit- 
tle hope foi' a future. Most set 
and keep their sights on them, and 
work hard to reinforce their new 1\ 
Uuind confidence. Some stiklents go 
from gtings to a status w here lhe\ no 
longer teel lhe\ need thesuppeu t ot a 
gang. 1 hi'\ get their support in 
school. 

!heC'it\ .\caviemv is located in a 
hliu‘-ct>llar comnumitN that isuiuiei- 
going a cultuml change. Initialh , resi- 
dents' cimiments about the schoc)l 
included feelings that these students 
had their t han<_ e and win sliould tlu*\ 




"Ldl 1)( \r Kf SP()\S!mi.ll> Wi:) 

\c c (H \i.\Hii in n .\c 1 s iiii 
ra kin \ \i i \o impkca i 
1. o\i\R \ic \iio\ \\D rko\ iin 
1 \ IDI \C I Ol I’kCX^kl 

Mil o Cl ! 1 1 k 

pa\ tv)i them lo go to this SI henn 1 he 
reaht\ is that the\ n»n\ li\t‘in.i 
di\i'r>e communit\ . and llu' studi nfs 
ate il\ Xiadt'im ix'j*res(*nt this di\ la 
sit\ . 

Milo. 1 Ik* most <_hallenging issue 
eni oiinlen\l to d.ite has bc'en feai 
expiessed b\ a lew , \ er\ \ (H M i oin 
munit\ members. 1 he process t>! 
ai I eptmg i hange is slow 1 here h.is 







been much progress in our two years. 
The first year, the residents w'ere sure 
the students were the cause of all the 
troubles on the east side, l.ater, thev 
saw students and the pia^gram, iu)t as 
a problem, but that it just sluuild not 
be in their backvard. \’ow lhe\' sa\- 
that ma\'be the pi(>blems ure not relat- 
ed ti' C'itv .\cademv. The students 
ha\ e made presentations to the l ast 
Side \eighborluKKl l.Vx elopment 
C ouncil and garnered onl\ praisec and 
met with the local crinu‘ watch grtuip 
and received respect. 

.\nolb.er e.xample would be the adjust- 
ments teachers ha\e made. Students 
taking an acti\ e role in educational 
planningand ueation ol an educa- 
tional i*mironmenl crt‘ates a iU‘\v role 
tor tin' teachers in\ oK ed. Classroc^m 
CL^ntrol is no longer an issue. Student 
responsibi it\' and accountabilitx' 
places the Ourden on all to improw 
L tMumuniLMtion and prov ide e\ idence 
t'lf progress. It's a major shift, and it 
lIoc's inu happen magicallv, but slow - 
1\ . \ftL*r two vears (which seems fast 
to me), it is happening and in a \ erv 
solid fashion. We hardlv e\ er hear 
“d(^ 1 get ( r«.'dit if 1 do that!’" but 
rather, comments such as "do vou 
think I'm read\ "1 need nnu'e* work 
in this arc*a/' "I think I undc*rstand -- 
Ic’t me sinnv vou. ' 

/s ////. j niOiin thiii am Ih'dnjih 

I a/f'i/ Jhuniii !ht i ’ 

Davo: 1 )etinitel\ , but it takes [he right 
IcMctership and caring statf 

lane Ileavens. \es It takes corpoiate 
buv in, .uni it takes communilv bu\ 
in. It the communitv lot'ks at tlu'se 
students as indi\ idiials w In* arc'ii't 
w i)i th caring about, it won't w ork. It 
\ on ha\ e suppo' i in otu' area, but not 
the othe'r. it won t work. Hut main- 
other corporations want to us(.» \SP as 
a beiH hmark tor (lu'ir el I oris. 1 he\ 
ha\ c‘ bec'n i ailing to Imd out how to 
(, reate their own t-ollalximlions. ( Hhei 
(, orpoiations want to be nH>re 



involved and create positions where 
they can train community members 
for jobs in the future, 

Milo: X'c's, this program can be' dupli- 
cated elsewhere, but the student 
in\ ol\ ement, the cxnsite matxigement 
anci the* cx^mmunitv support arec*ssen- 
tial. 1 iiere are manv w avs this pvo- 
giiim could be duplicated. I\u* 
instance, a direct lift: set up a s\ stem 
td spt^nsors and participants, whicli 
w tuild ensure n ct^st-effcvlive, stu- 
dent-centered. site'-manage'd, c'diica- 
tion deliverv program. 

We nevd to recognize that wc* sliould 
provide* students consistent opportu- 
nities lc> interact with their pevrs and 
adults, and develop an academic pre^- 
gram that allows for small groups ^ 
to S people for at least part of c'ach 
dav. Prc)vidc‘ instruction and plan- 
ning that increase studeiR responsibil- 
il\ and accoLintabilits for the prc)Cc*ss 
at logical acadc'mic, social and perst>n- 
al le\c*ls. Provide* communication 
and pre^gram links between the* acadc'- 
mic aivd post-academic worlds. 

1 he program could be* use\i effc*cti\ c*lv 
in w liole cir |*»ic*cc‘inc*al. C'itv .-Xcacic'im 
is not original. It is the* integration (-‘f 
all the experiences of tlu*so who have* 
been in\ol\c*d anci. w ith w isdom and 
luck, w ill eXMUinut* to rc*cogni/c* the* 
\vc*a'th of infcHunalion a\tulal'»le 
through the* on-gt>ing understanding 
of those* experiences 

L'/f 1 / ,'\( iiiirniu !'> liHiilol U'llinn (hi 
.\hi>^!nrt ShiYl Rci n'iiin^n t i fiin . I l(N 
Wiio^tin f >(i(( f. s/. f\iul Al\ 

hn: 417 ? 

(I't '> \ ^‘'unmii>n.U jnun.cJn 
-Hhjiyf. Cihf , (u/nm/. 





Access 



Asian American Communities for Education 
(AACE) was crcatod to LMicourago and assist all low- 
iiiaMiio childivti, ages 12 and older, tcUx'come 
the tirst generation ot their lamily t(^ receive 
pi)st-secondar\‘ education. Major partners in this 
San Francisco program, a community-based organi- 
/atiiMi, include I he Mavi^r's Ciang Prevention 
Program, Missitin l.anguageand W'cational Sch(H)l, 
Real Alternatives IVogram and Morrisania West. 
Contact: Martin Mansma, 41S-<^)21 -3^27; 
tax; 413-'^)21-1S41. 

Big Sky Telegraph (BST) is a teleciMvimunications 
network linking citizens and communities \v<'rld- 
wide. BST otters free access and tree online training 
to people of all ages, alknving access ti^ distance 
learnitng opportunities, ediicatiim.il resources, com- 
nuinitv support services, economic development 
resources and global communications. 

Contact: Frank Odas/, 40o-hS3-7S70; 
frankiw bigskv.dillonaut.us. 

The Center for Collaborative Education (CCE) is a 
program ot the New ^i)rk Cit\' public schoids and 
the Coalition of Essentials Schools at Brown 
Universitv, designed [o enhance their visibility and 
assist others wlu^ want [o build or redesign schools. 
Their goal is to create a network of public schools 
that teach children to use their minds criticall\- and 
purposefullv, and [o inspire others to do the same. 
Contact: Priscilla Pllingttm,212-24S-7S21; 
fax: 21 2-44K-7KS0. 

The Center for Community Educational Excellence 
(C2E2) wx^rks with aMnmunit\ -based organizations 
and thi‘ public schools to build collaboratives, 
shengthen thetjualitv of education tor I lispanic stu- 
dents and more effei tivelv invi^lve 1 lispanic families 
in the educatii>n t>f their childien. I he C enter is 
spt>nst»reti In the National Cmmcil ot l.a K.i/a. 
k\>ntact' I t^ri ‘s. Orum. 21.2-4S4o42S, i>xt. M2; 
tax: 2P'-4S^M hC. 



The Center for Corporate and liducation Initiatives 
(CCEI) ofters advtinced stmtegies and management 
h'i help business ediUiition ptulnerships develop a 
greater capticitv to improve educatit>na! (Uilcomes 
and impK‘nient a career-tociisixl cm ricula. 
k ont«u t; lamie Coats. bl 1^1; 

lainit’ ».Otits' !ti i cei' < iKMm<" 
neinces2.ban lunn 
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C ross City Campaign for Urban Schoed Refc^rm is a 
iH'tworkol urban school retorm leaders whose goal 
IS In ( n ,ile .ucounlable. ediuationalK ikli. sni«ill. 
(Xjui' ’'le. autonomous and cominunitv-lxisi'd 
schoi»ls loi voung [>eople. I he\ are working to 
redt'sign ventral ottu i‘ struv tures ,md to support 
St hool «md vonmuinitv inter connections 
k ontacl: .Anne C . 1 killell, U? A22 ISSO; 

® .X 1I2A22-4SS"x 





to Information 

Education for Tomorrow Alliance (ETA) w as cre- 
ated to enhance academic growth in the I louston 
area bv forming partnerships between business, 
industrv, educators and parents. Alliances include 
the Conroe Independent S‘'ht>ol District, the 
1 louston /Ndvanced Research ken ter and the South 
Montgomerv k iHuitv Woodlands k'hamber oi 
Commerce. 

Contact: Elizabeth Masek, 7n-2M-ol70; 
fax: 71.2-2M-M12. 



Los Angeles Educational Alliance for 
Restructuring Now (LEARN) is a ammumitv - 
based organization dedicated to Imf'j roving aviide- 
mic achiev'ement tor ev'erv student in tiie l.os 
Angeles Unified School (district. It is a coalition ot 
over 620 civic leaders and representatives ot l.os 
Angeles' diverse' education, ethnic, business, labor, 
academic, religious and seu'ial adveicacy con- 
stituencies. 

Cimtact: \iarv Chambi'rs, 2I.2-23S-3276; 
fax: 21,2 -o26-SS,20. 

The Michigan Partnership for New Education 
is a coalition of business, education and govern- 
ment dedicated to building an innovative 
oducatiemal svsteni statewide. The partnership 
seeks to achieve higher levels of learning for all 
students bv simultaneouslv transtvirming K-12 
public schools and the universities that prepare 
teachers. 

Contact: Judith Taack 1 anier. 317-222-4040; 
jlanierUJ msu.edu. 

The Mid-Atlantic Center for Community 
Education at the University ot \ irgini.i is in\^4ved 
in national, state and local initiatives. 1 hev' advo- 
cate home-schoid-aMiimunity partnerships [o 
dev'elop comprehensive, integrated le*irnin-, .md 
human service dv'liverv systems. 

Ctuitact. 1 arrv Decker. S04-424-OSOh; 
led«' virginia.edu. 

National Association of Partners in Education 
(NAPE) provides U'atlership m the ti»rm.itic»n and 
growth ot ettective |'»artnerships ti^ ensure suveess 
for all students. Partners inelude [\irent organiza- 
tions, husmesses, luxilth-care iigeneies, universi- 
ties, the media, labor organiz.itions, eomiiumilv 
clubs, foundations aiul gov i’rnmcnl 
Contact: |»in k\>x. 702 6.2(v4SS0; 
fax- 70VS2O 0441. 

The National Alliance for Restructuring 
Education is a [xulneiship ol stales, large* si hool 
districts, teniiuialions, cx)ipe»ralu»ns and non-f>rolit 
organiziiliems th«it «ue ic'de'signmg Anu*iu«m 
si-lmol s\ ste*ms, I hev locus em new n«''.ie»n«il st.m 
dards. piTl\irm«uu e‘ «isse>ssments, new lex Imologic's 
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cind uirnaiLi, inlL‘j;riUc*ci soci al scrx icos dtui hi^h-portor- 
mdna‘ nuind^omont s\ sU’ms. 

ConlcKl: \'icki i’hillips. 202-7S'>-'>h6S; 
iuvc*vicki<‘' dol.c'om. 

The Ndlional Association for Industry-tducalion 
Cooperation (NAIEC) is iIk’ national clearinghouse tor infor- 
mation on indiislr\- in\‘ol\ emenl in education. It promote'^ 
industry education collaboratitm in school reform, prepaia- 
tion tor work througii career education, and human resource 
and economic de\ elopment at the local and state le\ els. 

C ontact: Donald Clark, 71h-S'>4-7047; fa\: 7h'-Sa4-7047. 

New Beginnings is an inter , >*nc\ collaboration among the 
City and County San 12iego public schools, c(.Mnmunit\’ col- 
leges, the medical center at the L'niversitv of C'alifornia in San 
l')iego. Children's Hospital, and two comnumit\ -bast\i ser- 
\ ice deli\ ei\ agencies, Home Start and The Neighborhood. 

I heir etforts provide integrated, comprehensiw*, school- 
linked ser\ tees tor participating indiv iduals, families tind chil- 
dren, including plusical health, mental health, case mar.age- 
ment, information and referral, education and the develop- 
ment of comnuinitv capacitv-biiiltiing. 

Contact; Connie Biisse, Bbt-^27-^200; fax: bk2ht^-Sh7^. 

The Philadelphia High School Academies^ Inc. (PHSA, Inc.) 
is a partnership involving the Thiliadelphia School District, 
business, laK>r and comnuinitv organizations. l ogether, thev 
integrate academic skills wiili occuf^titional training and. in 



turn, link education to steadv jobs tor Academv graduates. 
Contact: NatalieS. .Allen 21 >34h-('>.100; fax; 2I3-34h-‘‘)l74. 

The PLANET Project (People Linking Across Networks) is a 
ccMisortium ot the .A l&T, I’BS, ['retiMaih Big Skv Telegraph, 

1 1-.N'l- I and 1T!AKN networks where students have the pri- 
mary responsibility fcrr learning about and helping to solve 
issues ot critical social importance. Collaborations have 
included such activities as writing petitions to the United 
Nations to protest conditions in 'I'ugoslavia and fundraisin 
to help ['‘lire base ro['>e pumps for Nicaraguan v illages that 
lack clean water. 

Contact: Peter Copen, 14-‘‘)n2-3Sn 1 ; pcopeiV'^ igc. ape .org. 

Pubiic/Private Ventures (P/PV) researches and designs pro- 
grams to promote the positive development of vouth from 
disadvantage'd communities. T'hei»‘ v\’ork includes creating 
innovative educational models for div'erse groups ot learners, 
ages 10 through 23, in over 130 sites nationwide. 

Contact: Natalie Jaffe, 213-337-440S; 
ppvg»' udcemail.udc.upenn.edu. 

Project SPIRIT is a comnuinitv empowerment model that 
unites parents, pastors, lav persons, comnuinitv leaders, acad- 
emicians, business people and politicians to support and 
serv'e children. It is sponsored bv the C’cmgress of National 
Black Churches, Inc. 

Contact: B.L 1 ong, 202- VI ■ 1001 ; tax: 202-Vl -tlOOS. 
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viewiiT 
in ConnectiJ 

ti/.ed on com putersa^^^flffl^^^ky walker 
Ranch; and 1 am able to have video conferences 
with mv producer on location in North Carolina, 
rhe film industry, just like education, is feelin^^ 
the impact of the digital revolution. 

Making a movie is a collaborative effort among 
many people who have a clear idea of their roles. 
All members of the cast and crew bring their 
uiiique and varied experiences to the tasks and 
plav a significant role in the success of a produc- 
tion. rhe investment we make in people and tech- 
nological rest)urces is an essential part ot a com- 
prehensive plan to bring together all of the vari- 
ous elements of filmmaking. Changes do not nec- 
essarily happen easily for any of us, but the tech- 
nok^gical revolution htis changed forever the wav 
movies are made. And many filmmakers are 
embracing these elianges as we understand how 
\\ <* are able to reshape and adx'ance our craft, 

l\ven though the educational system is much more 
complex than movie production, the integration 
of technology with teaching and learning can 
have the same profound and rapid effect that it 
luis had on filmmaking, f or a v.u iety of rea- 
sons, the educational community has not 
embraced the capabilities ot the lU'w teclmolo- 
gies in the Stune w<u’, and main' people still 
ijuestion its \ alue, 1 think much ot the problem is 
causeti b\ the fact that we don't ha\'e a shared 
\ ision ot the potential nor do \vc' ha\'e a clear set 



for its use. Much ot society is 
iie Age of Information and 
ition, but we are leaving our children 
Ts in the Industrial Age. VVe need to 
lat everyone in education is able to 
B their learning thrcnigh access [o interactive 
timed i a and telecommunications teclmologies. 

As we continue our work t(^ create and dcHument 
a vision of a technologically-enriched educational 
system, myriad changes are shaping the way our 
children are thinking and learning right now. 1 
am encouraged when 1 hear about the numerous 
programs that are challenging our traditional 
ideas about how school should be. And 1 applaud 
the hard work in which so many ot you are 
involved. 1 want all children to feel as empow- 
ered and creative in their work as 1 am in mine. 
I'ducation is at the root of everything we do; 
together, 1 hope we are able to transform the 
svstem'into one that will 
meet the needs of a society 
of lifelong learners. 
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Edutopia Update 



TriinsformtUion is d p(‘t \ dsive llu*mo in this auinlrv ((Kldv as now 
tochnolo)^ic*s are ivdotining iho v\'ay wo work and live. Wo mnv sliop, 
bank, and pay laws from our homos, and phono and fax oach (Ulior fi\)m 
airplane's, Omipulor chips in cars incroaso porfornianco and onahlo us to 
find tho shortt'st route to our destinations. Biisinossos are activolv 
involved in changing tho whole culture of work — how we do it; where 
we do it; when we do it. Adults are senuetimes o\ er whelmed by ti'oh no- 
logical changes. Children take* those things for granted, having li\x'd with 
them throughout their lives. 

Many tif us are invtilved in li ving to transform the edueational s\’s- 
tem to meet the changing needs of students in a changing world. 
Institutional change is never easy and does not happen overnight. The 
complex nature ot education necessitates collaborations and a built-in 
capacity to sustain change over time. We must be willing to accept perfor- 
mance dips while not losing sight of the high standards we want students 
to achie\'o. 

Successful transformation of education must include rethinking all 
the elements in the system. It begins with an understanding and a shared 
vision of what is to be accomplished. This vision must be created bv the 
members of a community and be translated into an action plan with 
clearly defined rt)les for all. Continuous support and assistance are inte- 
gral to the successful restructuring of the educational system. 

Unfortunately, many in sogety expect schools to be transft)rmed 
instantly and are unwdlling tt) support the kinds of programs that would 
assure success. Tor example, research and common sense tell us that inte- 
gratii)n t)f leclimdog)' with teaching and learning occurs most frec|uentl\- 
when educators are comfortable with the equipment. This requires on- 
demand access [o technoU)gv and tm-going staff development; vet few 
sehmds or districts prm'ide the time or resources to make technok>gv inte- 
gration a realit\'. * 

This issue Edulopiit Uit^ks at educatit^nal transU^rmatum from a vari- 
etv t^f perspeeti\'es. Ciet^rge l.ucas relates changes in filmmaking tt) what 
is happening in educatiiin. We've excerpted testi 11^)11 v I:dueatit)n 
Secretarv Riley deli\ eix*d ti^ a Senate eimimittee on the need k)r tree 
access for education to the Nation.il Information Intrastrueture. We 
include a description oi a unique pai tnership of business people, ediica- 
tiirs and ptiliev makers in the Cjreat Lakes region that is changing how 
petiple understaml the use^ tt'chnology. The power ot technologv in 
educatiim is described in a research article that discusses the results of 
using the new techmiUigii's with students and teachers, and in a descrip- 
tii'in of Ihuv assisti\'e tcchru'iUigies arc making a difference for peciple with 
disabilities. And finallv, the Access tc> Information column identifies 
resiHirces we hope \ ou find useful as vou striv e to implenuMit changes to 
tho educatit'M'ial svstem. 

Our work and information hast* continue to expand as we learn more 
about exciting programs that are rt'shaping teaching and learning. We 
encourage \'ou tt> ket‘p us informed abtuif what is happening in vtnir 
communities. The ro..d to ehangt* is longtind hard, but with sustained 
commitment to all children, we know that togetht'r w e can tievelop an 
educational svstem that is trulv world class. 
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Alliance for Technology Access Helps 
People with Disabilities Reach Their Potential 

by Russ Holland 



Perlitips no group stands to biMietit more trom the 
promise of new technologies than pe(’)ple witli disabilities. 
Through the use of ''assistive technologies" — technological 
solutions crafted to meet an individual's specitic needs — 
thousands of people with disabilities have achic‘\'ed 
greater independence in persona T social, recreational, edu- 
cational, and \‘ocational activ ities. Adults and students 
who are blind use them to read the newspaper, w rite ikh - 
els, and conduct research in a library. Those with traumat- 
ic brain injuries use them to negotiate a complicated 
schedule of dailv ev* *'t‘: and to set]uence vocational 
responsibilities. Ai'.d still others with spinal chord injuries 
use the techm^logies to drive, cook, and control the televi- 
sion. For the most part, these individuals are not using 
technology' to accomplish extraordinary things, but to par- 
ticipate fully and independently in 
the normal activities of daily life — 
activities that able-bodied people 
lake for grankxT 

Unh^rlunately, many peopU* 
who could benefit from assistiv'e 
technologies do not have enough 
knowledge or support to successful- 
ly integrate them into their lives. 

Simply finding out w hat technolo- 
gies are available in this rapidly 
evolv'ing Held can be a daunting 
task. The potential user must then 
have the technologies custom i/.ed to ! 
their needs, obtain financing, and 
develop the skills needed to use 
them effectively. 

To help remove these barriers, a 
group of consumers, parents, devel- 
opers, and vendors joined forces 
seven years ago to create The 
Alliance tor Technology Access (A TA). Their mission was 
to find and share solutions and strategies that help people 
with disabilities lead morv‘ independent and productive 
lives. A T.A has since evHilv'ed into a network ot 47 centers 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, with 73 of the major ven- 
dors and dev elopers of assistive technologies as members. 
F!ach of the centers is connected v ia telecommunications, 
so a consumer entering anv center has access to the com- 
bined expertise* ol all T.A me'mbers. 

1 (.‘chspress, the A I A venter in Utica, NY, is operated 
bv llu* Resource Center for T'dependent hieing. C'>ur 
activ iti(‘s are partially financed bv the federally tunded 



lechnology Related Assistance for Individuals with 
Disabilities (TRAID) Project in New York Slate. We pro- 
vide specific inte'irmation as well as referral and outreach 
services to an 18-coimty area of New York, and often field 
re(|uests from other northeastern states, eastern Canada 
and other countries. 

The activities of Techspress, as well as other ATA cen- 
ters, can be brc’^ken down into three main areas: awareness, 
access, and application. Our efforts t(^ build awareness 
include publi*-hing newsletters as well as conducting 
demonstrations for schools, parent groups, advocacy orga- 
nizations, and independent living centers. 1'he goal is to 
help our target audience — people with disabilities, their 
families, special service professionals, and the general 
public — understand what assistive technologies are avail- 















is legally blind.;^ 
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able, how they work, and what benefits they can provide. 

Our second activity, access, helps potential users 
browse ihrougli the myriad technology options and 
become familial' enough with thc‘m to find the best fit. 
Visitors can trv out various technologies in our center, and 
staff specialists help customize the technology for their 
individual needs. We also offer help in lining up pol(*ntial 
funding sources, including educational, vocational, and 
other inslilulioiv VVe collaborate with consunuM's, 
schools, (‘mployers, and vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices to come up with the best possible technology soiu- 
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GTE’s Pioneering Partners™-Business Leaders, Educators, and 
Policy Makers Fusing Technology with Teaching and Learning 



by Mary Kinney 

ITu'od with the need incrodSL* tlu* use* le*Llinok>g\‘ 
ill schools tind thereby bolstei the economic competiti\ e- 
ness of their ret^ion, tin* CoLincil of Circdt Ldkes Ciovernors 
in 1 Wl turned for help to CtTV North, Inc. The resulting 
mitidtive, Pioneering Pdrtners'^' for F.ducdliondl 
Lechniilogy, is bdsed on d redli/dtion Ihdt is too often over- 
looked; The probk*m is not d kick of inno\ dti\ e, effect i\ e 
models of educdtiondl technologv use, but d lack of mechd- 
nisms to ensure thdt those models becotne stdnddrd prdL- 
tice in e\ ery classroom. 

Over the past three vears. Pioneering Partners has 
itself become a model of a husiness-gt>\'ernment-educdtion 
partnership working to impro\ e education through tech- 
nology integration. Pioneering Partners invests in teachers, 
administrators, school board members, and others who 
haw already created educational technology models, and 
helps them develop their leadership skills and their ability 
to share their ideas with tithe rs. 

Each \ ear, the partnership selects a total of 24 teams 
trom the eight states that make up the C ouncil of Cireat 
Lakes Ckivernors: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsvlvania, and VVisetmsin. These 
teams, which can include teachers, principals, technokigy 
coordinators, schixil bt>ard members, and business people, 
are selected on the basis of a pm\ en track record in tech- 
nologica 1 i nnen a t ion. 

Winning teams receive small grants earmarked ft>r 
expenses related to disseminating their wt^rk to others, 
and a scholarship to a fi\ e-dav leadership summit at 
Ci TE's Management Development Center. There, they 
receive specialized training tci help them design and 
implement dissemination plans and impro\'e the skills 
needed for strategic' planning, coaliticm building, presenta- 
tions, grant writing, and media relations. 

Cj TE currently underwrites the cost of the initiativ e. 




The telecommunications company also loans staff to coor- 
ditiati* the application and selection process, spread visibil- 
ilv and awarenc*ss of the program and teams, design and 
conduct the professional development summit, and pro- 
vide coaching and tracking of team dissemination efforts. 
In addition thc*v hav e creatc*d an electrc'nic network, 
Cireatl.inks Net, that facilitates communication among 



winning teams and allows them access to Internet services. 

One of the main goals of the teams is io share the "best 
practices" of techtK>logv in the classroom. Thev become 
resoiirces foi* each other, spreading gcHxi ideas through 
"crc*ative swiping." Thev alsc^ get opportunilic's tc> tell their 
stc>ries tc> governors, legislators, and business and educa- 
tion leaders in ways that colk'CtiveU’ highlight systemic 
issues that help or hiiuier the sprc'aci of educational 
techncdcigv. 

For example, Wisconsin's Gcn eriKir used input from 
Pioneering I’arlners teams in his state to help shape 
aspects of the state's Information Superhighway Act. The 
new law was cerem(>nially signed in the classrocxn of a 
Pioneering Partners teacher. Similarly, a coaliticm of edu- 
catc>rs in Michigan is un^rking tmvard having their v'oices 
heard when the legislature rewrites the state's telecc>mmu- 
nications act, putting to use the coalition-building skills 
the\' learned threnigh Pioneering Partners. 

In lllinc>is. Pioneering Partners teams were tapped by 
the Ciovernor to help design a framewc>rk fc»r schtxds, busi- 
nesses, and communities [o work together at IcKal, regii>n- 
al, and state lev’els intc'grating technologv' intosch(x4s. 

And, in Ohicc Pioi'ieering Partners winners have been 
named t(^ state-le\'el committees that are devek>ping 
guides to help educators at the local level fuse technokygy 
with leachingand learning. 

Teams hav e also demonstrated effective U*adersh.ip at 
the liK'al lev'el. Using planning and grant-writing skills 
taught at the Pioneering Partners Summit, for example, a 
team from l.aCirange, IN, created a technology vision 
for their schoi>Ts future. The document won a school 
bt>ard commitment t>f $100,00(1 ewer two vears, and that 
amount w'as match.ed by a local fenmda tiem. What began 
as a project invxdving a few students in c>nc* classr(X)in will 
s(x>n impact all eT the school's 47fi students and 30 faculty, 
as well as mam* e>f the 30,000 residents of LaCrange. 

While* e*vidence from blue-ribbon panels often fails to 
convince the public of the value (4 technok)gv, a successful 
d(.'nK)n‘'tration in a community setting is iTten a much 
mc>re powc*rfuI persuader. Such was the case in Akron aiid 
Ci>ple\', C'lll, wheie a Pioneering Partners team amassed 
sc>me$2.3 million worth of gcxKis, services, and financial 
gifts from m*ai iy 2000 sources to amstruct and equip 
SF’ABASE Anu*i‘ii a, i'* set of simulated undersea research 
slalii>ns that allow students in local schools to undertake 
elaborate cross-curricular learning fU'ojects. 

I ike many other teams, a 1003 team from Waterloo, 
N\', recognized that educators need to become activists to 
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Educational Technology, Teaching, 
and the Development of Complex Skills 



VT 



by Jay Sivin-Kachala and Ellen R. Biafo 

Whon docs tcdinologv studi-nts dev elop complex 
skills — letiming iluit i;oes bevond mere role meiViori/<i- 

tion such tis the «ibilitv to write well or to eii^iige in 

mtithematietil pn*blem soKin<^? Uetenl rese«nxli points to 
si'WMV.l kev itutor>. I i‘eiim)lo^y ni«^ki’s j diUeiXMUV wlu’ii 
the teaeb.er hns n elerr vision of whiil students tire to Ivtirn 
iind liow leciinolo;i;\ erm !nelp. Success nlsn i\\]uires tliul 
the tencher include in his or her instructiouiil pkm wnys to 
^!\e students guidtinu‘ in tlu’ processes tind thinking; 
sti\ite\;ies tlut lUiike up tlie ''kill, l inully, the t<.Mcher iu*eds 
to be <Kti\ elv im iihed m .i \ »iriet\ ot iX'les — sonudimesu 
U*Ltui\’r, sometimes n icMcli: oiu’ dn\ ii LonsuUiinl, the next 
du\ tin editor. 

Whiil role should the teclinoloi;\ pkn'? Res- nreh su>;- 
^ests thtil technolo,c\ works best ns n suppoiliiy^ tool — 
nitikini; conifilex processes.or 'vi'entive experit-iues eilluT 
[^tissilde or e«isier to «iccoiiiplisli. Technolo^c oti'ers new 
wnvs to provide metiningtul, r'C.il-lite contexts toi’ lenriiini;. 
Aiui tt’lc'communicntions technology nl!ows,students to 
uilltiliornle wiMi peers und experts ncross the country nnd 
tiixumd the world. 

In /'//(’ Report ti;/ !hi' nhrhirnc<'> of Tcclniolo^u in ^(.liooR 
f^)':){)-lon4 / we identified sevxMtil extimples ot su cessful 
integrjtiiin “t technologv mid exempkirv tenchin ; prnc- 
tices. below we oiicv llvee such exiimples. 

m t>ne example, middle-school te«ichers in Dekiwaie 
participated in a technologv -enhanced, writing improve- 
ment projcLt.- rhe goal \% as to improve the overall quality 
t)} students' writing; spt‘citictillv, to have students show 
improvement in ciearlv expressing the main point of their 
writing, kigicallv orgtini/ing their ideas, ettectiv elv using 
supporting information to elaboixite on the main point. 
ani.1 correcllv ap’plving tlu' rules ot standard l iigiish 
usagtx 

leachers tollovwd the Delaware Writing Process 
instructional imKlel, which slressi.‘s |'>lanning (also knovN n 
as pre-writing), then v\Titing. and then revising. U-achers 
who iHx'ded turtlier training in this moviel received exten- 
sive in-sei vice instruction. Participating teachers also 
ieu‘ived in-serviu’ inslriatitin m using ccMiiputer hard- 
ware and software and in integrating computer use with 
instruction in the vvrilmg ["sroiess. 

1 lav ing tiH iised ;gOtds an .1 a clear iiistriu tioiial model 
lu'lped to ease the task ot choosing appropriate soHw are 
I* >r v\ Old prou‘ssi ig tiiul vv riting [Process iiistrm tioii. 1 or 
example, one siMtaxux’ program ['>i\‘si‘nls proni['>ts tli<it 
guiiie students through the stages ot the w riting process, 
providing students witli reinlotx enuMit id tear luM -k*i.i 
instruction. 1 his en<ibled students to rereive the guidaiue 




thev needed as thev worked, L‘ven when the teacher Wtis 
hus\- with other students. Word-processing software was 
an c‘ssenti<il tool during the revision stage because the sott- 
ware makes revision easy to accomplish, (before word- 
prc.cessing software. i\‘vision meant either totallv rewrit- 
ing a composition bv hand or having a final paper full ot 

erasim.‘s and cross-outs.) 

Teachers' concerns about managinga classroom with 
computers--' a new experienci.' tor manv teachers — were 
handled Iw teacher trainers. '1 he trainers made periodic 
visits to classrooms to help solve management problems. 
Between these visits, teachers with questions could consult 
with a ti'ainer over the telephone. 

Students received instructional guidance and feedback 
in a varietv of wavs. 1 CiicluTs were obstM'veci giving whok‘ 
class and mini-lessons on aspects of the writing process. 

1 hev held one-on-one writing conlerences. Some teaclu'i's 
organized peer-to-pi.*er conlerences so that students could 
help each other improve their written work. 1 eachers tre- 
quentlv' monitored students as they worked on their writ- 
ing assignments, offering assistance as necessary. I his pro- 
ject was clearlv' not an instance of having teachers plug 
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students into computers, walking away, and leaving the 
lech.nologv to do the rest. 

What were the results of tlu* project? In comparist)n 
with students not exposed io the computer-enhanced 
instruction, project students demonstrated significantly 
greater improvement in the overall qualitv ot tlu*ir written 
work, iTiev showed superiority in their ability to organize 
their ideas, to support their ideas w'ith spc*cifics, and to use 
stiindard linglish correcllv, l-urlhermore, project students 
showed an inciViist* in their enjovment ot writing over the 
course ot tlu* school vear, whereas the studi.*nts withoui 
the benetil ot technologv did not. Mnallv , teachers report- 
ed that thev enjoved incorporating computers in then- 
writing instruction. 

Ip. another eXiimplr. uppei elementarv school 
stmlenls Irom district'' throughout tlu* Southeast I'.S. 
leveived innovative mslmdion lh«\l nuorporated 
dramatic v ideos to teach mathematiud problem solving. • 

1 he gi)«ils ol this approach were to impro' e students' 

( iU/ / 1 ti ni'il (W fui\^r 
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ATA - confinucti from pit^^c .1 
lion or "proscription." 

I lie tipplictilion tind "fine tuning;” ot lliis proscription 
is llio third ticti\ ilv ot tlu‘ A l A conlors. \\\* provide li cun- 
inv; tmd support tor tlio user, us well us tor liis or lior tumi- 
Iv und otlior im oK od protossionuls, to liolp ensure thul 
the technoloi;ies ure tullv und successtully used. 
L-\perience hus tuughl us thut tliis support is critical to the 



i-or niorr i}ifontiiUio)i, t ontth t: 

Die Alliunce tor Teclinolo^y Access 
217'^ I'.ust f runcisLO \Mw\. 

Suite 1 . 

sun Kutuel. CA 

(4 1 3) 43.S-4S7S; iu\ ( 1 1 S) 4SS-(ln'^4 
atutta''^^ uol.com 
-or- 

Russ i iollund, 1 )iiector 
4’echspress 

40^t Coin mb iu Street 
Utica, nsi)2 

(.213)7^)7-4^42, tu\ (.213)7^7-4747 
(313) 797-3S27 113' 
t\prsn\ '-<< uol.coin 



process of integrating assistive technologies into people's 
li\ es. C')ther\vise, these expensive technologies may end 
up in a closet, having been rejected us too ditticult to Icurn 
or loo time-consuming to administer. 

l ucli of these tictivities — uwuixMiess, access, and up|"'li- 
cation — ure \ ital to mir mission of lielping ensure uni\ er- 
sul access to tissistive technologies Unfortunati'ly, at our 
current fairK trunlic pace, we estimate it w ould rei|uire 

l. 30 wars to am suit with all ot the sclu>ol-age children 
currentlv identified as potential benetieic^ries ot assisliw* 
tecimologies. 

To counter this problem, we are now working to lielp 
special education protessionals develofT knowledge* about 
assisli\ e technologies as \vc*ll as tlie capacit\’ to pn>\ idc* 
access services loctillv. 1 hrough professicmal dc*\’elopment 
institutes .ind ongoing supi'JOi t activities, we arc* helping 
local agencies cievelop their own collaborati\ e consulting 
teams. All ot the above activitic*s can then be* pro\ idc'd 
and supporlc'd locallv in a nuae time*- and cost-ettectwe 

m. inner. 

1 he goal o\ U’c hspress is to prm idc* i'\c*r\ person 
with disabilities accc*ss to technologic*s that will help them 
participtile fulU m the iictivilies and environments o\ tlu*ir 
choice, 1 Ik* cc4laboration made* [K)ssiblc* through .A 1 ,\'s 
network ot i entc'rs is our single* grc*»ilc*st resource, 
enabling us to rem.un abn-asl ot iu*w dev elopments and 
bring sltitt*-ot-thc*-art rc*sources tocc*nlral \i*w ^ ork. 

I hese rc*sourcc*s. in turn. h<i\ e c*nabled us to ottc*r 
increased choice and indc*pendeiuc* to manv people* w ilh 
disabilities 1 he \ I .\ model ami stiutegies lor sup(Ku ting 
pi*ople with dis,ibilities in their search lor ,ippropriate 
tissistive lei hnologic*s are dc*si ribc*d in a nc*w book, 

/cf cs )(•/ Pt'oplr iCilh I 



How to Reach Us 

Comments or ejuestions about i'ditlopiu may be 
sent to an\' of the following addressc*s: 

IheCic’orgc* I.ucas I'ducational t-oundalion 
Post Otfice l^ox 34^)4 
San Rafael, CA ^)4^)12 
I el: 413-062-16(10 
l ax: 41 3-662-16(13 

1-mail 

c*dutopia"^ gh'f.org 
America Ctnliiu*: edulc^pia 
.Applc*l ink: edulopia 

Edjtopia Online 

1 lc*clronic versions of our new slc*llc*rs are a\ <ulal>le 
through Viirious lnternc*t rc*suurces 3 ou c<m tind 
I (fn/optii iMilinc* using the* lolknving <Kldrc*ssc*s: 

C lopher. glc*l ,org 
L’Rl.: http; glet.org 
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tibililii*s to "idontilv and dotino... problems on their oirn” 
from complex situalions that mirror real life, and to appl\- 
mathematical principles to solve such problems. Another 
objective was to help students understand the value of 
mathematics in solving the ct^nplex challenges ot daily 
life. 

The problems were presentei] through dramatic 
\’ideo adx entures. I'or example, in imu* ad\ enture, the 
protagonist found a wounded eagle during a fishing trip, 
after having hiked a considerable distance frcMii his car. 

The challenge was to find the fastest wav to get the eagle 
to a \ eterinarian, and to Hgure out hmv long it would 
take. Prior to the fishing trip scene, the \ ideo introduced 
two of the main character's friends, both of whom knew 
how to flv an ultralight aircraft. Students learned details 
abiHit living the ultralight that would later impact on 
decisions about using it in the rescue. Students had to 
choose between two different rescue vehicles (the car and 
the ultralight), three possible rescuers (the main character 
and his two friends), and several possible travel routes, 
and to applv specific mathematical principles to come up 
with the best rescue strateg\*. lo arri\ e at the best possi- 
ble solution, the students first had to identify what they 
needed to kmnv, search tor specific inft'irmation, de\'elop 
a variety of solution options, and then compare the 
results. 

The video scenarios proved to be highl\' moti\'ating 
to students, 1 rom the students' perspecti\'e, mathematical 
problem solving became a whicle tor participating in 
interactiw dramas. Suddenlv mathematics had a purpose 
that was personallv relevant to the students. 

The newest \ ersions of the \ ideos were de\ t'loped as 
computer-controlk'd, interactive \ ideodiscs. I he comput- 
er software and the videodisc make it easier tor students 
io search for the data thev need to develop various ••olu- 
tion options. 

Teachers plaved a \ arietv ot roles in the instructional 
process. Thev explained the basic premise of the acti\’ity. 
Thev orgaiii/t*d the class into small groups that could 
work together effectix ely. (1 laving students work in coop- 
ertitive groups was important because this encouraged 
students to develop multiple solutions and stimulated 
students to articulati' the reasoning behind their choices.) 
Some teachers using this instructii'inal methixl for the first 
tiim* presented the video, then helped students to struc- 
ture the sub-pri^blems befi'^re ha\ ing them bi'gin work in 
groups. I'eachiM's monitorc‘d students as the\' worked in 
their groups, prm iding guidance when a group seemed 
headed into a "blind <Ulev." TimcIums also had lo deciilc* 
when not to intervene, since one instructional goal was to 
ha\ e studi’nts ileveU^p the problem-soK ing skill of sell- 
monitoring. During group presentations to the whole 



class, teachers moderated the debates that inevitably 
dex eloped. To help students generalize the mathematical 
principles, some teachers then added "what if" questiims 
based on the same story context but with an alternate set 
ot facts, or presented problems that related the principles 
to new contexts (e.g. preparing for the New ^'ork-ttvl^lris 
(light of Charles l.indbergh). 

Did this innovative instructional approach make a 
difference in student learning? In comparison with a 
matched control group, students using the video-based 
learning method den uMist rated superior performance in 
sol\ ing simple and multi-step math word problems. 

These students were also better able lo generate the "sub- 
goals" that needed to be considered while solving com- 
plex problems and tc’) relate specific mathematical calcula- 
tions lo each subgoal. Of equal impiMiance, the students 
showed improved attitudes toward mathematics and its 
application to everyday life. 

Computers and telecommunications technologies can 
be combined to provide an exciting environment for com- 
plex skill development. For example, the National 
C Geographic Society (NCiS) Kids Network organizes sci- 
ence research teams of students throughout the U.S., 
Canada, and other countries — with team members linked 
\'ia teleccimmunicationsd The learning goals include 
familiarity with the scientific method; the development of 
mathematical problem-solving, graphing, and map-read- 
ing skills; mastery of science content related lo air, water, 
and land pollution; and understanding the power of the 



is to be learned, Sw 



ctimputer as a research took 

Word processing, graphing, and mapping software 
help students to collect and analyze data at each local site. 
Students then telecommuniciite to share their data with 
team inembers around the world. (Mapping becomes per- 
sonally relev ant to stvidents after the\' hav e had the 
chance to communicate with their peers at other sites rep- 
resented tm the maps.) Students are alsti linked to pri^fes^ 
sit)nal scicMUists. who guiile studt'nls in tin* analysis 
their data. 

Teachers are indispeiisabli* to this student-centerc'd 
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tipprocich to science instruction. Teucliers are responsible 
tor organizing students in teams, managing tlieir access to 
materials, facilitating student brainstorming when prob- 
lems arise, modeling problem-solving and im estigation 
skills, leading small-group and whole-class discussions, 
obser\'ing students as they work, and evaluating student 
learning. 

In an evaluation ot this project, students demonstrated 
superiority in the use of graphs as research tools, in data 
interpretation, and in mapping skills compared to stu- 
dents receiving traditional science instruction. Students 
participating in the N(JS Kids Network also dev eloped a 
deeper understanding of how students around the world 
are both different and similar. 

Studies of these and other instructional improv ement 
projects demonstrate that educational technology can 
serve as a useful tool in the development of complex 
skills — but not in isolation. Successful teaching of complex 
skills greatlv depends on an instructional plan that care- 
fully considers what is to be learned, what the technology 
contributes, and what the learni:ig environment and the 
teacher must pn)vide. The instructional plan must ensure 
that students receive ongoing guidance — ^guidance that 
often comes from the teacher but that mav come from 
instructional materials or other students as well. Student 
collaboration is often an important aspect of the learning 
process. Teachers are called upon to play a varietv' of roles; 
to be a learning environment manager as well as an infor- 
mation provider. Since many of these roles and the tech- 
nology are new to most teachers, professional develop- 
ment and ongoing support are important requirements for 
success. As has always been the case, the teacher is ulti- 
mately responsible for the learning that takes place in his 
or her classroom. 
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generate new funding lot' technology. Fhev worked on 
behalf of a campaign to annex a small, neighboring 
school district, which made the district eligible tor an 
additional $20 million in state funding ov'er the next 
decade that will be used for program enhancements with 
an emphasis on technology. 

Pioneering Partners teams have also re-engineered 
their own classrooms, empowering students to acquire 
and hone information processing skills. Their students 
know how to add value to information. Many havi' 
learned how t(') work in teams. They ciMn muni cate with 
others on-line and create intormation-based products 
such as custom-designed toys on digitally controlled 
IcUhes, mathematical models of miniature golf courses, 
and simulations of undersea research stations. 

These students explore and solve real problems in 
their own communities. From helping city lathers plan 
for the year 2010, to finding and corrc'cting wasteful prac- 
tice's in their schools to save energy and reduce power 
bills, to focusing public attention on environmental issues 
bv designing anci creating multi-media presentations, 
they are contributing to their own future. 

/'(>/■ moil' iiifoniitUioii, eoiiiiu'f: 

Marv Kinney, Public Affairs Manager 
CiTF. Pioneering Partners 
19843 U.S. 31 North/ INAAAjZ 
Westfield, IN 46074 
(317) 896-6494; fax (317) 896-6494 
mkinnev^'^ grealinks.cic.net 
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Networks and Organizations 



The Buddy System Project phicos technology in the 
homes tind classrooms of Indiai'ia students in grades 4-5 
tlirough a competitive grant process. Local coordinators 
are given training to facilitate Buddy's mission of extend- 
ing learning through cooperative home-school activ ities. 
Contact: Alan T. Hill (317)464-2074; 
fax (317)464-2080 

The Iowa Communications Network (ICN) is a statewide 
fiber optic network with 125 endpoints serving a commu- 
nitv of learners from preschool through adults. Full 
motion interactive video enhances learning opportunities 
for online users throughiuit the state. 

Contact: Pamela Adams Johnson, (515)242-4180; 
fax (515) 242-3155; pjohnson«rpo- i.star.kl 2.ia.us 

The Center for Applied Special Technology (CAST) is d 
national organization designed to expand opportunities 
for all people, especially those with disdbilities. Focusing 
on innovative uses of technologies, CASl' pursues its mis- 
sion through both direct services and research and 
development. 

Contact: David Rose, (508) 531-8555; fax (508) 531-0D2 

Hawaii FYl is an on-line service that puts K- 12 schools, 
government offices, libraries, and homes in touch w'ith 
information and resources unii|ue to 1 lawaii and around 
the world. Resources for K-12 students include access to 
numerous discussion groups and databases. 

Contact: Arthur F. Koga, (808) 586-4/'>3fx' fax (808) 586-4(^25; 
akogat'^ hinc.hawaii.gov 

The Univ ersitv of Washington's Center for Educational 
Renewal set'ks the simultanevuis renewtil of Pre-SchooM2 
schools and the education of educators. It links universi- 
ties and schools througli its National Netw ork and con- 
ducts research on the conceptual and practicalas^xvtsotsimul- 
taneiHis ri*newal. 

Contact; Roger Soder, (206) 543-6230; lax (206) 543-8436; 
rsoden<' u. vvashington.edu 
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The Texas Education Network (TENET) is a statew ide 
telecommunications notw'ork for K-12 educators. Serving 
more than 35,000 users, TEN El' provides electronic mail, 
databases, numerous Internet resources, and a comprehen- 
sive staff dev’elopment program. 

Contact: Connie Stout, (512) 471-2472; tax (512) 471-2445; 
cstout(f^ tenet.edu 

The National Center to Improve Practice Network 
(NCIP^‘^) is an electronic mail and conferencing system 
focused on helping students with disabilities. The system 
links administrators, practitioners, parents, and consumers 
and shares information on technology and media. 

Contact: Denise Ethier, (617) %9-4529; 
fax (617) 969-3440; FXMiiseEic^^edc.org 

The National Center for Restructuring Education, 
Schools, and Teaching (NCREST) is a netw orking and 
research organization. It offers services to inform and con- 
nect teachers, parents, and states through publications, 
conferences, and workshops. 

Contact: Janine Ley -King, (212) 678-.3432; 
fax (212)6784170 

The Coalition of Essential Schools (CES) supports sec- 
ondary schools, districts, and states in improving student 
learning through research, professional development, and 
other cooperative activities. Their journal, //OK/\CL, is 
published fiv'e times a vear. 

Contact; Lisa Laskv, (40! ) 86.3-2847; tax (401 ' S6.3-2045 

Parents Let's Unite for Kids (PLUK) is a coalitioii that 
provides support to parents of childrt*n with all tvpes of 
disabilities. PLUK offers a monthly newsletter, v arious 
support programs, and referrals to (Uher suppi^rt groups 
around the nation. 

Contact: Katin Kelker, (406) (\57. 2(155; tax (40(4 ('>57-2061; 
plukmF'^ aol.com 

c oiifiinu'd 0)1 luuk 
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The California Middle Grades Reform Model is a 
statewide network of 405 middle schools in 36 regional 
partnerships. The network is helping to improve educa- 
tion tlirough various collaborative efforts including local 
and statewide professional development activities, and a 
bi-munthly faxline that shares information on siicli issues 
as flexible scheduling, advisory programs and interdisci- 
plinary team teaching. 

Ci>ntad: Saundra l.)avis, (016) .322-278(-); fax (016) .322-3300 




The National Information Center for Children and 
Youth with Disabilities (NICHCY) is an information 
clearinghouse providing free information on disabilities 
and disability-related issues. Available to the general 
public, NICHCY ah. • offers referrals to other organiza- 
tions and a variety (^f publications in alternative formats 
(braille, audio tap.s) and in Spanish. 

Contact: Information Specialist, (800) 695-0285; 
fax (202) 884-8441; nichcv^^' capcon.net 



Telecommunication Resources 



Global SchoolNet is a conference that ser\ es as a central- 
ized information source for online learning projects. 
Students and teachers can network with others around tlie 
world to share prc)ject ideas. 

Contact: A1 Rogers, (619) 475-4852; 
i n fot'^ acme.fred .org 

InterNIC Information Services is a clearinghouse, funded 
through the National Science Foundation, offering 
Internet support. Documentation, training materials, and 
online directories are available. 

Contact: Reference Desk, (619) 455~46(X); fax (619) 455-4640; 
Ciopher: is.internic.net 
URL: http:/ / www.internic.net 
refdeskv^is. internic.net 



NetTeach News is a newsletter that pro\'ide^ telecommu- 
nication resources for K-12 educators. Available in both 
paper and electronic forms, it documents resources, appli- 
cations, and events on the Internet, 

Contact: Kathy Rutkowski, (703) 471-0593; 
kmr(” chaos.com 

The Internet Services List is a bimonthly compilation of 
hundreds of public-access Internet resources. The list is 
available in a number of ways: 

Ciopher: gopher.csd.uwm.edu (select Remote Info Serv...) 
URL: http: / / wwvv.uwm.edu/Mirror/inet.services.html 
Linail: inetlish<*aug3. augsburg.edu (replies vv/ lists) 
Contact: Scott Yanoff; y a no ff(«'csd 4. csd.uwm.edu 
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Letter From the Chairman 

I n the old days, movies were made In very different ways 
than they are today — most were shot on location, needed a 
huge cast to portray crowd scenes, and did not incorporate 
anything but what the eye of the camera could capture. Today, 
with the advent of digital technolog}^ filmmaking has forever 
moved out of the Industrial Age and continues to evolve to 
keep pace with rapidly-changing technologies and techniques. 

To accommodate these dynamic shifts in filmmaking, 1 built a 
post-production facility that supports the creative processes of 
today and can be adapted to the demands of tomorrow. The 
baseboards and panels in the floors are removable to allow 
easy access to the wiring. The recording stage has walls that 
can be rearranged to produce the highest quality sound. In 
designing this building, my goal was to create an environment 
that is ideally suited to support the creative work that needs to 
take place there, and which can evolve as the nature of the 
work changes. 

What does all of this have to do with education? If we are 
going to transform education, so too must we transform school 
facilities. They need to be flexible and adapt to the changing 
nature of teaching and learning. I am excited when I hear about 
some of the newer schools being built that reflect the impor- 
tance of an environment in supporting creative endeavors and* 
new ways of teaching and learning. These dynamic and versa- 
tile schools enable learners to actively pursue information and 
learn in a variety of ways. The spaces support student and 
teacher inquiry through both the latest technologies and 
hands-on learning. Places for group activities as well as small- 
er areas for individual work and study have been built, and the 
technological infrastructure provides interactive multimedia 
and telecommunications technologies throughout. 

Unfortunately, nearly one in three of the over 100,000 school 
facilities nationwide are either unsafe or unsuitable for learn- 
ing. Inadequate space and limited technological infrastructure 
are far too common. The challenge for education is to ignite a 
passion tor learning and provide places that can help keep it 
strong throughout a lifetime. If we have a commitment to our 
children and a vision of what exciting and appropriate educa- 
tional environments could be like, then we can do nothing less 
but create the best schools. 





The entrance to the Benjamin F. Butler Middle School 
in Lowell Massachusetts. ‘ 
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J ust as the little red schoolhouse was outmoded by changes in educa- 
tion and society, the box-like, closed-door classrooms of our 
childhood are inadequate to support technology and modem notions 
of teaching and learning. Cooperative learning, hands-on projects, inter- 
disciplinary curriculum, and the uses of interactive multimedia and 
telecommunications demand more flexible learning environments, 
increasingly, a school's design and infrastructure are influencing what 
activities are possible and how they are conducted. In most cases, that 
influence is negative, since more than 80 percent of our schools were built 
before the advent of personal computers and of new ways of teaching and 
learning that promise to transform education. 

Can educators create exciting experiences in old receptacles? Many dedi- 
cated teachers are moving ahead despite the obstacles their facilities 
impose. At the same time, a growing number of communities are build- 
ing facilities that open up an exciting new world of possibilities. Versatile 
areas for individual projects are combined with spaces for smaller group 
work and whole-class activities. A sophisticated technological infrastruc- 
ture links students and teachers with each other, with their communities, 
and with the rest of the world. Combined-use facilities, such as meeting 
rooms, health clubs, and museums, allow schools to be used more effi- 
ciently for more hours and invite the public in, restoring the school's place 
at the center of the community. Finally, the buildings and their surround- 
ings are designed to encourage curiosity and learning about structure, 
engineering, aesthetics, and the natural environment. 

The process by which such schools are created also breaks with tradition. 
Future users of a school— students, teachers, staff, and community mem- 
bers— are being asked to create a vision for their new facility. These 
stakeholders bring a variety of fresh perspectives to the table, resulting in 
schools that are more creative, inviting, and conducive to learning. Their 
involvement in collaborative planning helps new facilities open with a 
renewed sense of pride and commitment. 

The articles in this issue of Edutopia explore how facilities can be designed 
and built to enhance teaching and learning. An architect and a district 
technology specialist take us on a tour of a new school in Lowell, Mass., 
designed around the theme "Enhancing Teaching and Learning Through 
Technology." One of the leading researchers in the field reviews the liter- 
ature on the relationships between learning and school environments. An 
administrator in Stockton, Calif., describes how students, with help from 
teachers, staff, parents, architects, and the local community, have drawn 
up plans for an exciting new campus. The editor of a new book on school 
facilities offers some tips for planning a facility that will meet the 
demands of a changing world. A foundation executive reminds us not to 
forget the magic of special places. And the Access to Information section 
provides pointers to a number of resources that can help you delve fur- 
ther into school facility issues. 



We are busy working on a video and resource document to illustrate a 
vision for education in the future. As we conduct our research, we arc 
continually pleased to discover new places that are redefining teaching 
and learning. Thanks for keeping us informed about the exciting work in 
which so many of you are involved. 

Liit'topia Staff 
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A Design for the Information Age: 
Benjamin F. Butler Middle School 



Laura Ann Wernick 
Steven Arnoff 



I n 1985, pushed bv rising 
sliidenl enrol Inients and 
inadeqiuitc and deterio- 
rating facilities, the City of 
l.ovvell, Mass., embarked on 
a massive school rebuilding 
program. One of '.he high- 
lights of tlie program is 
Benjamin F. Butler Middle 
School, built to replace a 
lui n d red - y ea r- o 1 d fa c i 1 i t y 
that was literally crumbling. 
The new school was a recent 
winner in a national design 
contest. 



Butler's innovative design 
was influenced from the 
start by a collaborative team 
of teachers and administra- 
tors from Butler, as well as 
faculty from the College of 
I'ducation at the University 
oi Massachusetts Lowell. 

The team worked to ensure 
that t^ e school's design 
would clearly reflect the school's theme: "Enhancing 
Teaching and l.earning with Technology." Their focus was 
on ensuring children had the appropriate space and tools 
tor cooperative learning and teaching experiences. The 
team developed a two-part model for using technology: 
first, as a way for students to quickh’ and easilv access 
information, and second, as a way for .Uidenls to commu- 
nicate what they have learned to olhv.Ms. Tlice determined 
that the tacility had to support todav's state ('>f the art tech- 
nology as well as have the capacity to adapt to the 
technology available in the next ten years. 

The succt'ss ol the finished school is a fair measure of lh(‘ 
clarit)' ol their vision. Immediately upon entering IIk' 
school, a visitor faces a two-story high Information Media 
Center (INK ) filh‘d with electrcmic and traditional print 
ri‘^nuavs. Both physically and philosophical!)’, thi^ is the 
heart ot the school. The IMC' integrates traditional libiary 
tunctions with new' inlormation technologies. It has 
C'l)-!\OM reference stations, automated checkout capabili- 




ties, a ^d computer connec- 
tions that allow' users to 
access information from all 
over the country. A school- 
w'ide computer netw.^rk 
allows children, teachers, 
and administrators to use the 
IMC elect »*onically from 
almost anywhere in the 
building. 



Technology's symbolic place 
at the core of the educational 
program is reinforced by two 
large project rooms adjacent 
to the IMC on each floor. On 
the ground floor, these 
spaces .,i*e technology educa- 
tion rooms: a computer- 

aided design lab and a 
technology shop. 1 lere chil- 
ciren draft their projects on a 
computer and then build 
them in the machine shop. 
C')ne of the second -floor pro- 
ject rooms is a home econom- 
ics classroom with a small computer area and computers at 
each kitchen set-up. The other is a general -use computer 
lab used by history, language arts, and mathematics class- 
es for projects that require each child to have access to their 
own computer. 

All classrooms have a number of computers connected to a 
scho(')l-w'ide academic network, and teachers are request- 
ing more. A separate, secure administrative network 
allow's teachers ready access to students' grades, atten- 
dance, and personal records riglit from their classrooms. 

A tw'o-way video netw'ork in each cla.ssroom allows chil- 
dren to participate in a science demonstration, a stud(‘nt 
play, or a special lecture t<iking pl.ice in another cLissroom. 
This cuts down on the logistics of moving and seating chil- 
dum and aids interdisciplinary teaching efforts. Cable and 
satellite hook-ups give teachers and students access to a 
wide spectrum ol distance- lea ruing options and educa- 
tional programming. Coftlitiiiai on W 
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Learning 




and School 
Environments 



Gary T. Moore 



I t is no secret that there is a crisis in 
America's school buildings. One 
urban district, for example was 
recently found to have more than 
10,000 fire code violations in its 
schools. A separate inspection in the 
same district found fire doors that 
didn't work, classroom doors that 
didn't close, broken toilets, crumbling 
plaster, potholed playgrounds, and 
malfunctioning heating systems. 
Nationwide, 74 percent ot school 
buildings were built before 1070 and 
12 percent are considered inadequate, 
because they are too old, toi> small, 
have deteriorating mechanical sys- 
tems and/or seriously need window 
replacemenlJ 



ignore this connection. Despite the 
importance of the issue, there is rela- 
tively little hard research on the topic. 
What evidence there is counsels us 
that the quality of the physical envi- 
ronment of educational facilities does 
matter to the process of learning and 
to educational achievement. 




Consider a few examples 



all student achievement is higher in 
smaller schools. Smaller schools bene- 
fit African-American and urban students 
in particular.'' 

Smaller c//7ss s/.tes ami lower class densifi/ 
are better. Another feature on which 
there is considerable evidence and 
which has powerful architectural im- 
plications is class s’ze and density. As 
class size decreases, voluntary partici- 
pation increases, classroom manage- 
ment improves, student attitudes im- 
prove, teacher stress decreases, and 
teachers are more likely to try innova- 
tive teaching techniques.^ Conversely, 
high density conditions have been 
found to lead to increased aggression, 
decreased social interaction, and 
greater nonin voK'ement, In addition, 
as class size decreases (e.g., around 15 
students with 1 teacher), students out- 
fx?rfomi matclmi groups of students in 
larger class sizes (over 20 per class) on 
allsubjcxi>i, but especially in reading and 
mathematics (average improvements 
(^f ISVvO- The'se results are the same 
even when the 
laiy;er classes have 
the additional ben- 
efit of a full-time 
teacher aide. The 
findings are con- 
sistent for all K-3 
grade levels and 
in rural, urban, 
suburban, and 
‘ollow-up stud- 



inner-citv locations 



rhe urgency of the situation is obvi- 
euis. Our school facilities are a tangible 
svmbi>I of our commitment to educa- 
tion, and the message is not lost on 
students. Student attitudes about edu- 
cation are a direct reflection of the 
quality of their learning environment, 
aca>rding to a Carnegie l*oundation 
studv,- 

Many protessional educators and oth- 
ers undersltind lhal (he physical 
characteristics of schools can directly 
influence learning, while others 



Small schooh are better. Relative to 
large schools (1,500 or more students), 
smaller schools (around 500 students) 
offer more opportunities t(^ participate 
in extracurricular activities and to 
exercise leadership roles. ’ Student sat- 
isfaction is higher, participation in 
student organizations is greater, crime 
levels are lower, and student miscon- 
duct is less serious in small schools.^ 
C')ther things held constant, nu>re 
classes are taken per student, math 
and verbal ability is higher, and over- 



ies have shown that students in small- 
er class sizes in the early primary 
grades still have significant advan- 
tages two years later. Performance 
gains in different schools ranged from 
1 1-34' M, with the greatest gains being 
for inner-citv schools and minority 
students.^ 

Other architectural features affect learn- 
i>i^. riieiv is empirical evidence about 
a range of other architectural factors 
atfectirig education. l*or example: 
(1) Thermal factors affect task pertor- 







nuince, atlc'ntion spans, di.sa)mtort, and 
student achiovement/^ (2) Short-term 
noise and poor acoustics are linketl to 
classroom distraction and to lower 
student and teacher morale.**^ (3) 
Long-term noise frtim nearby streets 
leads to significant increases in blood 
pressure, decreased C(.)ncentralii)n, 
increased errors on difficult tasks, and 
greater likelihood of giving up on 
complex tasksd* (4) Spatial density 
and crowding increase beha\'ioral 
problems, aggressive behavior, and 
distraction on complex tasks, and 
decrease satisfactionJ- (5) Classroom 
furniture layouts influence persis- 




tence, participation, and attitudes | 
toward class and other studentsd^ (^) ’ 
Window less classrooms lead to more 
negative student and teacher atti- 
tudesd'^ (7) And private or secluded 
study spaces reduce visual and audi- 
torv interruptions, increase privacy, 
contribute to longer attention spans, 
lead to more student questions, make 
learning materials more accessible, 
and increase literature used"* 

In simimarw there is nuninling c\\- 
dence that manv characteristics ot the 
physical, designed eindronmenl of 
schools can and does affect attitudes, 
behaviors, and academic iichie\'e- 
ment. Some of these effects result from 
a direct impact vi the built einiron- 
ment on educatitui, while otliers are 
indirect linkages between architectur- 
al characteristics and inter\'ening 
psvcho logica 1, phvsioKigical, and 
beha\itnal tactors like cognitive 
tatigue, distraction, motivation, emo- 



tional affect, anxiety, or communica- » 
tiond^ The bottom line is that a well- i 
designed and well-maintained facility ^ 
can, and does, make a difference in S 
our children's lives, ! 
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Checking 
School Design 
Against the 
Crystal Ball 

Anne Meek 

n ability to see into the future would 
be a useful asset in planning a new edu- 
cational facility. If school planners of the 
1960's and 1970's had been able to fore- 
see the personal computer revolution, 
they could have headed off costly electri- 
cal retrofitting and allowed countless 
more students to enjoy the benefits of 
information technologies. 

As we look into the future, the only sure 
thing is continuing change in technology 
and education. How can we avoid mak- 
ing the same mistakes? The following 
points are offered not as prophecy, but as 
a way to evaluate your plans against cur- 
rent trends. 



Ensuring Versatility of Spaces. 

Do square footage allocations ensure versatile use of 
spaces for instruction? 

In the first place, ensuring versatility requires adequate 
square footage. State requirements for square footage are 
minimums, which are often insufficient for flexible use. 

Second, learning activities increasingly take place in three 
forms: individual, small-group, and large-group — and all 
three forms may occur w’ithin tlie same classroom at the 
same time. Therefore, provisions for all three must be 
included within instructional spaces. What's more, now' 
that students use tools other than papers and pencils, 
instructional areas should include w'orkshop space and 
production studios. 

rhird, storage space has ahvays been at a premium in 
schools, and the trend tow'ards saving student w'ork for 
portfolios and exhibitions creates a demand for more 
storage than ever before. Providing extra storage space in 
each classroom can prevent clutter and inconvenience. 

Integrating Technology Throughout the Building. 

Do the plans allow for present and future uses of technol- 
ogy integrated throughout the facility? 

Conduits and cable trays for electricity, phone lines, and 
other netw'orking cables should be designed to reach 
everyw'here instructional and administrative efforts may 
occur. Even W'hen budget considerations prevent installa- 
tion of an ideal amount of wiring, having the conduits 
available and accessible can considerably cut the cost of 
future installations, upgrades, and maintenance. The 
w’iring sclieme should support computers in the' main 
classroom spaces, not just against the w'all. 

Distance learning and multimedia presentations are 
bect)ming much more comm(')n, so every classroom 
should be able to serve as a mini-theater, with optimum 
monitor placement and sound clarity and amplification. 
The trend tow'ards smaller, more portable, and possibly 
wireless computers means that schools will nei'd secure 
storage areas for equipment that is not lent out. 

Providing for Multiple Uses and Users. 

Do the [dans <illo\\ for multiple uses of school spaces bv 
a varielN’ of community groiqis? 






Facilities planners must pay careful attention to access, 
supervisability, and security. Separate outside entrances 
should be provided for any parts of the building that 
might be opened to public use, including the auditorium, 
the gym, and the cafeteria. Basic services — restrooms, con- 
cessions, and pay phones — should be readily available in 
areas intended for public use. Areas not in use need to be 
secured to prevent unnecessary access. And all areas 
should be accessible and comfortable for a wide range of 
people, including those with disabilities, 

Ensuring a Quality Environment 

Will the plans ensure a stimulating and comfortable envi- 
ronment for learning? Will the new school, as a public 
structure, create feelings of belonging and pride in the 
hearts and minds of its users? 

In our mobile society, with extended families rare, home- 
less children in abundance, and gangs as substitute 
families, planners must strive to strengthen emotional 
attachments to school. Schools should be a home away 
from home for the people who study and work in them. 
Economies of scale, as represented in larger school build- 
ings, are misleading, because they make it much more 
difficult to establish a sense of community. For schools, 
"smaller is better," according to research by M'^ere and 
Lackey.^ And Crumpacker- echoes that a home- like 
atmosphere fosters an intimate relationship between stu- 
dents and schooling. 

All instructional lighting should be variable and adaptable 
according to purposes. Spot lighting is ideal for learning 
centers, and rheostats can vary levels of lighting for 
large-group and small-group activities. 

For today's hands-on activities, noise abatement is impor- 
tant. Soft surfaces, ad(‘quate sijuare footage for the 
separation of groups, fabric baffles or fiber art, fountains, 
cUid sound-prooting will all help k(.*ep distracting sounds 
to a minimum. 

School designers must also provide a flexible 1 IVAL sys- 
tem so the school is comfortably heated and cooled, 
regardless of the configuration of moveable walls or of the 
range of activities occurring within. Concerns for energy 
efficiency should not outweigh the need tor adequate ven- 
tilation and fresh air, so include window s that opefi. 

Today's teachers, in their loles as coathes, facilitators, and 
mentors, nc(*d spaces for conferring with students, par- 



ents, and each other, as well as phones and computer 
workstations for their planning times. In addition, the 
presence of growing numbers of volunteers in schools 
intensifies the demand for additional work and instruc- 
tional spaces. 

Communicating the Importance of Education. 

Will the new school make a statement about the symbolic 
importance of education? 

As a public building, a school should make a statement 
about education to the community. The overall facade or 
appearance of the facility should reinforce the school's 
function as a safe haven for young people, symbolizing the 
community's heritage and its aspirations for the future. 
Planners should invite school partners to donate outdoor 
sculptures, exterior and interior murals, and displays of 
historic and cultural artifacts for commons areas. Highly 
visible art work can celebrate the cultural roots and diver- 
sity within the community. 

Hntrvvvays should invite people in, and clear signage 
should make the building and grountis easily navigable. 
The entire building should convey the message that this is 
an important place, that the place belongs to its users, and 
that its users belong to the place. 

Connecting Pride in Place to Commitment to Education. 

When students take pride in their school buildings, scene 
of so many signal memories — first romance, first home 
run, last years of youth — they transfer their early experi- 
ences into emotional bonds with schooling. I hese deep 
connections between selt and school are the groundwork 
for economic productivity, the benefits of good citizenship 
and personal wellness, and joyous lifelong learning. 
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An Ojt-Jorgotten factor 



A school is ti vor\' special location tor oxporic'ncos 
that go beyond those provided by curriculum and 
teaching, important as these are. School is a loca- 
tion for living and growing, for self-realization and 
attaining personal identity, for creating relationships with 
others and giving meaning to the li\ es of those who pass 
through. School is a location of experiences that will ne\'er 
be forgotten, 

When remembering their school da\'s, adults often speak 
not onl)- of relationships and c'x enls, but also of places at 
school. Places such as; 

• The Pioneer Room at Crow Island School in Winnetka, 
III., where students can live out a pioneer family's 
dailv life; 

• The "Tree of Knowledge" sculpture, a favorite gather- 
ing place for students in the library at Maywood 
Elementary School in Hammond, Ind.; and 
• The theme courtvards representing various peri(xis of 
local history at Coyote Canyon Elementarv School in 
Rancho Cucamonga, Calif. 



These places are magic to children because of the emotions 
they evoke — wonder, excitement, pleasure, security, fun. 
They also make possible important growth experiences as 
students oercise their imaginations and test their behaviors. 

Don't forget the motivating power of these unconvention- 
al areas that are unique to a school, giving it a special 
identity, a story of its own. These magic places can be cre- 
ated out of the imagination of each school's community, 
building on its memories and expectations. The\' are likely 
to be the school design elements students will best remem- 
ber and mav, more than any other dimension, color 
students' attitudes towards their school experience and 
enhance their capacih' to imagine unconx’entional possibilities. 
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Science areas are designed to allow' a seamless flow 
between actual and virtual lab experiences. Each pair of 
science labs shares a prep room and a a>mputer room with 
a computer for ever\’ tw(> children. Chie da\' the children 
mav be performing an experiment in the lab on acids, the 
next dav they may be using the latest software to explore 
the impact of pollution on a rain forest. 

In the music lab, eight computers witli Musical Instrument 
Digital Information (MIDI) connections to electronic key- 
boards are laid out in a horseshoe shape. The children are 
learning everything from reading music, to writing muta- 
tion, to setting lyrics composed in language arts classes to 
their own tunes. 

E\erv aspect of the facilitx’ was designed to support the 
work of students and teachers. Classrooms are clustered to 
encourage interdisciplinary conm'ctions. I'ach room has its 
own phone console and temperature controls, conxenient- 
1\' located in the front of the room The classrooms rc'ceix'e 
plentv of natural light, supplemented b\' indirect fluores- 
cent lighting, which reduces glaix' and prox ides a imifi>rm 
distribution ot light across the I'oom. I xtra touches like the 
imlirect lighting and air I'onditioning have i reated an enx i- 
ronment that is very conducive to learning. 



In order to encourage after-hours use of the building, 
spaces serx ing both students and the community at large — 
the theater, the gvm, the librarv, and the cafeteria^ — are all 
near the front of the building. This makes it simple to close 
off the rear-facing area and eases both access and security 
foi' after-hours use. 

rhe school, with its bright patterns, x aulted ceilings and 
btdd geometry is clearly a special place and a source of 
pride to students, parents, and the community. To a city 
w'hich has its share of urban problems, Butler and the other 
new schools are very real and tangible indicators that 
change for the better is coming for the children i>f Lowell. 
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Organizations and Networks 

Children's Environments Research and Design 
Group at the University of Wisconsin Milwaukee 
focuses on improving schools, child care centers, and 
other children's environments. Services to educators 
and communities include planning assistance, design 
consulting, research, and facility evaluation. 

Contact: Gary T Moore, (414) 229-S940; 

fax: (414) 229-6976; e-mail: gtmoore^^^'csd. uvvm.edu 

The Children's Environments Research Group at 
the City University of New York provides assistance 
to educators in planning learning environments for 
all children. The center also works on policy issues 
with government officials and publishes a quarterly 
journal. 

Contact: Selim lltus, (212) 642-2970; 
fax: (212) 642-2971 

The Children, Youth, and Environments Network 
is an on-line listserv for educators, architects, and 
facility planners about preschool through post grad- 
uate teaching and learning environments. To subscribe 
send e-mail to: <LIST5ERVE@’ainy\Tnsl.gc.cuny.edu>. 
Leave the subject line blank and in the message line 
write: SUBSCRIBE CYE-L first-name last-name (e.g. 
SUBSCRIBE Jane Doe). 

The Council for Educational Facility Planners, 
International (CEFPl) supports educators, archi- 
tects, consultants, and manufacturers in planning, 
designing, constructing, and/or renovating school 
environments. CEFPl conducts research, sponsors an 
annual conference, produces a bimonthly |ournal, 
and offers a number of in-house publications on 
school facilities. 

Contact: Tonv Wall, (602) 948-2337; 
fax: (602) 948-4420 

The Committee on Architecture for Education of 
the American Institute of Architects serves architects, 
educators, and facility planners through regular 
forunvs, in-house publications, and a semi-annual 
newsletter. 

Contact: Robert l eild, (202)626-7418; 
fax: (202) 626-7318 



The Center for Architecture and Building Science 
Research at the New Jersey Institute of Technology 
studies the integration of technology in teaching and 
learning environments. In addition to consultation 
services, it offers a variety of publications to educa- 
tors, architects, and facility planners. 

Contact: Ariton Wolfshorndl, (201) 596-3097; 
fax (201 ) 596-8443; e-mail: wolfa(« hertz.njit.edu 

Environmental Design Research Association 
(EDRA) IS an organization of design professionals, 
social scientists, educators, and environmental man- 
agers who help others understand relationships 
between people and their surroundings. EDRA has a 
special network focused on educational facilities. 
Contact: Janet Singer, (405) 330-4863 (phone & fax); 
email: a msedrav.(i>a ol.com 

The New American School Design Project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology supports the 
improvement of kindergarten through grade 12 facil- 
ities. Serving educators and architects, the project 
publishes reports, presents design models, and hosts 
an annual conference. 

Contact: Roy Strickland, (617) 253-7334; 
fax: (617) 253-8993; e-mail: gargoyle(«‘mit.edu 

The Institute for Environmental Education at the 
University of New Mexico designs learning environ- 
ments and teaches students of architecture and edu- 
cation to understand the relationships between 
physical environments and learning. It also sponsors 
service learning projects for schools in which univer- 
sity students share teaching strategies using archi- 
tecture and design principles. 

Contact: Anne Taylor, (505) 277-5058; 
fax: (505)277-7113 

New Designs for the Comprehensive High School 
was initiated by the National Center tor Research in 
Vocational Education. The project provides reports, 
training, and videos showing design concepts to 
educators, architects and communities. 

Contact: George I i. Copa, (612) 624-9284; 
fax (612)624-4720 




Information 



More Access to Information 



Books 

Building the Future: K-12 Network Technology Plan- 
ning Guide, by the California Department of Education, 
describes the technical issues of planning and implement- 
ing network technology in school environments. It 
includes background information, model schools, and 
staff development ideas. 

Contact: California Departmen*^ of Education, 

(916) 445-1260; fax: (916) 323-0823 

Guide for School Facility Appraisal, by Harold Hawkins 
and H. Edward Lilley, helps educators and architects 
examine six aspects of a school campus: structura. and 
mechanical features, location, building maintenance and 
upkeep, building safety and security, the adequacy ot 
facilities serving as teaching and learning environments, 
and the aesthetics of the school. 

Contact: The Council of Educational Facility Planners, 
International, (602) 948-2337; fax: (H12) 948-4420 



School Ways: The Planning and Design of America's 
Schools, bv Ben E. Graves, is a book for educators, archi- 
tects, and facility planners that offers historical perspec- 
tives, design considerations, and future trends related to 
school facilities. This work contains many useful pho- 
tographs and illustrations. 

Contact: McGraw Hill, New York, NY, (800) 722-4726 



The Seattle Public Schools' School Design Notebook, by 
Susan Stuebing, Elisabeth Martin, et al., is a guide for par- 
ents, educators, and architects that presents a variety of 
innovative kindergarten through grade 12 school building 
designs that foster teaching, learning, and the integration 
of technology. 

Contact: Center for Ardiitecture and Building Science Kc-seardi, 
New Jersey Institute of Technology, (201) 596-3097; 
fax: (201) 596-8443; e-mail: cabsr<<i'hertz. njit.edu 
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VCc live in an era w lien astonishing; teelinoloj;ieal ad\ anees have 
beeonic routine and the pace of proj;ress shows no sij;ns of 
slowing, (Consider the stunning growtli of the World Wide Web, just 
two years ago, the Web consisted of 50 scr\ ers used mainly by scien- 
tists with access to very powerfiil computers. 'Ibda\'. the numlier of 
sites on the Web is growing by thousands each week, and millions 
of people browse the Web ever\’ day looking for information and 
entertainment. Tile promise of instant, unfiliered access to news 
and information from around the globe is. literally, at our fingertips. 

'fhese technological advances have tremendous potential to change 
the ways we work and live. I no longer have to be on-site during a 
film production, for example, because I can use video conferencing 
and higli-spced data lines to work with colleagues anywliere in the 
world. Digital teehnology allows me to create a w ider range ot 
special audio and visual effects, wiiich gives me a much freer hand 
in telling a stor\ and developing vistas and characters. I'liese tools 
increase tlie fun. excitement, and sense of satisfaction I derive from 
my w'ork and motivate me to push the technology further, 




techuolo^Y howc icith the BiuUiy 
Systciti Project 
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Technology places more powxT in our hands, but it is up to us to decide 
how to use that powder. Tin always encouraged when I hear about people 
w'ho are using their creativ ity and influence to promote innov'ative uses of 
teclinology in education. We need these leaders — and more like them — to 
help make sure tliat new' technologies are used in wav s that make learning 
more exciting and interesting. I know that my passion for learning, experi- 
mentation, and personal exploration would have been awakened at a mueh 
earlier age had I been able to use the tools that are available today, such as 
engaging in an on-line treasure hunt for information. 

As I liave written and said before, we can't af ford to let education fall 
behind private industry in access to and uses of teehnologics. Our children 
truly are our future; we don't have the luxury of prov iding them with less 
than the best. All of us need to be leaders, working to ensure that all 
children have aeeess to multimedia and telecommunications technologies 
like the World Wide Web. We shouldn't settle for anything short of this goal. 
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Since* the Foundation was created more 
than four years ago, our work has been 
driven by a belief that new technologies 
offer tremendous potential to improve 
teaching and learning. We started out by 
exploring different ways to tap into that 
potential. As we began talking with 
educators and leaders in business and 
tcchnolog)’, wc were consistently told 
that our Foundation could play a more 
important role in the national debate 
about how to improve education by 
helping people understand what 
innovative, effective education actually 
looks like. 

As a result. our activities now focus on 
spreading the word about the work that 
others are doing to improve teaching 
and learning. We still focus on how the 
power of rechnolog)’ can best be har- 
nessed in education, but wc also 
champion other education reforms that 
many believe are critical. 

Fo advance the goal of promoting innov- 
ative efforts to improve education, we 
are currently developing a documentary 
and a resource book showing what 
efiective education looks like today 
around the country. As we gear up for 
production, we are pleased to announce 
that C'lcrry W'ur/.burg. president of State 
of the Art, Inc., has been chosen to 
produce and direct the documentary. 

Ms. Wur/burg and State of the Art, a mul- 
timedia communications company based 
in Washington n.(‘..,ha\ e produced 
numerous films and \’idcos about educa- 
tion. Fheir credits include 
Peivfwx documentary about a child with 
disabilities and his experience l-ieing 
fully included in a regular classroom, 
which received an Academ\’ Award in 
1 We are very excited about the 
insights and experience Ms. Wur/burg 
and her staff bring to our project. 



.Much of our work involves talking with 
people who are involved in various ways 
to ad\ ance the uses of computing and 
communications technologies in educa- 
tion.'fhis newsletter presents articles 
about a few of the strategies administra- 
tors and policy makcis use to promote 
educational technology. Ken Bird, super- 
intendent of the Westside ('.ommunitN 
School District in Nebraska, describes 
how his district won community 
support for major investments in tech- 
nology. Lynn Murray, principal of 
Williston School in Vermont, tells how 
she models the ii.se of technology to 
improve communication and gather 
information to support the schooFs 
improvement efforts. Alan Hill, president 
of Fhe Corporation for Hducational 
'Fech nolog)’, writes about the Buddy 
S\ stem Project, a state-fundetl project 
that helps increase parent participation 
in the learning process. We also reprint 
the summar)’ from a recent report by the 
r.S. Office of’Fechnology Assessment 
that outlines steps others can take to 
support increased use of technology by 
teachers. F'inalh'. we offer an assortment 
of resources that will help )*ou take 
action on the ideas and issues raised in 
this newsletter. 

As you know, there are man\’ different 
ways for people to get in\’ol\ ed in sup- 
porting the integration ol’ technology 
into teaching and learning. WV hope you 
will look at what your school or commu- 
nity is doing and think about what more 
you can do to help prepare all students 
to live in an increasingly complex, highly 
technological world. 

Eiiutc’i'id'"' Staff 
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At Willision School, a K-8 school located 
just cast of HiirlingtonA't., we arc con- 
stantly searching for better w'ays to move 
towards our vision: empowering students 
as they develop critical thinking skills and 
become lifelong learners who can con- 
irihutc to a democratic society. Five years 
ago.w'c began an ambitious campaign to 
infuse technology throughout the school, 
including a network of more than -*()() 
conij^utcrs distributed wideh' in clas.s- 
roonis and offices. 

As we had hoj^ed.the use i)f multimedia 
and telecommunications technologies has 
profoundly changed the way our teachers 
teach and the way students learn and 
behave. It is now an everyda\' experience 
for .students to access on-line rc.sources. 
de\elop multimedia presentations. and use 
productivity tools like word proce.ssors. 
spread sheets, and databa.ses. I 'sing these 
technologies. Williston students arc sharp- 
ening their re.search .skills, learning how to 
communicate more effectively, and de\el- 
oj^ing stronger critical-thinking skills. 

What wc didn’t expect is how essential 
these techtiologics would become to the 
administration and management of the 
school. I‘he network ensures rapid and 
efficient com muni cat ion between the ten 
"houses ' — or multi-age learning families — 
in our school. Fach hou.se has about 100 
.students, with age spreads of 2 to i years, 
as well as ■* to S teachers and associated 
.support staff. 'I hc network has helped us 
become more connected to each other 
and to other important rc.sources. both 
inside and outside of Williston. 
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'Ehe technologies have also had a 
profound affect on the way I communi- 
cate with people and get my w'ork done. 

As the principal of an innovative school, 
much of my job involves collecting and 
communicating information. I am fre- 
quently challenged to provide data to the 
public regarding our new approaches to 
education. 1 serve as a liaison to eight very 
diverse committees looking into a wide 
range of issues, including curriculum and 
assessment, discipline, service delivery 
options, family involvement, school gover- 
nance. technology, health, and ovenill 
school performance. I am also constantly 
responding to information requests from 
the school board, the central offlce^.tlic 
W\. and staff groups. As each new issue is 
ntised,! can go on-line and within minute\s 
find relevant, well-organi/ed. relatively 
jargon-free information digests, articles, 
vignettes, and opinion pieces. I can 
quickly point people with questions to 
available resources, which allow s them to 
carry out their own information searches. 
When 1 recently presented an inquiring 
(and skeptical) school board member with 
a series of down-loaded artieles on inter- 
disciplinary approaches to instruction.it 
took only a little longer to show her how' 
to access more information on her ow n. 
W'hat better w ay to build trust and knowl- 
edge than to step out of the way and give 
her direct access to information on a topic 
slie really cares about! 

1 carry a lap-top computer everywhere 1 
go. It is my personal filing cabinet, storing 
information from all of our planning and 
input sessions (as well as a full store of 
articles and background information about 
the important issues involved in these dis- 
cussions), lechnology helps me create a 
shared knowledge base among all of the 
critical actors within the school. Our 
ad\ isory and decision-making groups have 
no excuse for not being informed by the 
very best practices from across tlie 
country. 

Like our students. I am also able to do 
better work in less time using softw are 
tools like word processors and spread 
sheets. These tools make it easier to 
organize information gathered in 
meetings, as w'cll as background inlbnna- 
tion that connects to the key issues. When 
cunthmed on f\i>. H) 
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Voifvc heard it all before. ‘raxpayers and 
legislators complaining about public edu- 
cation and demanding that schools do 
more with less. Parents opting for private 
schools, often at considerable personal 
sacrifice. Hntrepreneurs claiming they 
could do a better job of teaching our 
kids, and make a profit in the bargain. 
Teachers on the verge of burnout, 
carrying an ever-increasing share of 
parental responsibilities, (airriculums 
continuing to expand, with new things 
piled on top of tlie old. And. worst of all. 
pundits who espouse glib answers and 
quick fixes for complex problems that 
ha\e evoUed in our public schools o\er 
several generations. 

What you don't hear much about are the 
exemplar)' public schools that operate in 
virtually every region of the countr\-. \bu 
don't hear about motivated teachers 
working with children who are eager to 
learn, demonstrating results that compare 
favorably with the ver\' best that private- 
schools have to offer. 

VC'hat n^.akes these schools work? I ha\ e 
found that you don’t need the complex 
evaluation formulas used b\' state depart- 
ments of education to identify good 
schools. All \'ou haw to do is see how 
many parents are involved in the school — 
the more parents you see. the better the 
school is likeh* to be. Listen to the conver- 
sations betw een parents and teachers; if 
they are triih' listening to and responding 
to each other. \'ou can be assured your 
child is in an exemplary environment 
where children s learning 
comes first. 

W'hen children spend less than 
30 percent of their waking 
hours in schools where 
student-teacher ratios often 
exceed 2S to 1. common sense 
should tell us that most 
learning is going to occur 
outside of the formal school 
day. Mow. then, do we equip 
ami support children to 
become active learners outside 
the classroom, w hile at the 
same time encourage parental 
support and participation in 
the learning experience? 



In Indiana, w e have taken a small but 
meaningful step iti this direction by imple- 
menting the Budd\- System Project, which 
uses technolog) to extend learning 
beyond the classroom and into the home. 
1'he project equips families with the same- 
personal computers, printers, and 
modems found at school, which encour- 
ages studenis to spend more time learning 
and helps parents develop new links with 
teachers (and also to the world at large). 
vStarted in 1 988 wnth SOO families of 4th 
graders. Buddy now' ser\ es 6, ()()() families 
of 4th, Sth.and 6th graders throughout the 
state and is projected to reach more than 
I ().()()() by 199“'. 

Study after study shows that children do 
measurably better in school w'hen their 
families create a home atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning, have high but realistic 
achievement expectations, and are acti ve- 
in school and community learning 
programs. Our goal is to foster an environ- 
ment in w'hich families and educators 
work together to help learning flourish, 
both at school and at home. Most children 
enter the Budd) program with minimal 
computer skills, yet when the) "graduate" 
to middle school, tests show they are pro- 
ficient at using w'ord processing, 
spreadsheet, database, and drawing 
soft wa re; more proficient, even, than 
computer-literate high school seniors. 
Their skills are de\ eloped while using the 
computer as an integral part of learning 
activities occurring in e\ery 4th- and Sth- 
grade classroom in the state, I'eachers can 
assign complex homework, knowing that 





cadi diild has tlic same tools a' aiiabk* as 
those in the dassniom.The result is more 
time spent on learning at home, as well as 
the acquisition of information proeessing 
skills that permit Buddy I^roject students 
to stay a step ahead of their eontempo- 
raries throughout their school experience. 

Providing the computer hardware for 
each child's home is only the first step. 

An intensive staff development program 
operates year-round for lUiddy educators. 
'Hiis year, the ('orporation for Educational 
'leehnology (CH'I‘), the not-for-profit 
home of the Buddy Project, has partnered 
with the Indiana Department of 
Education and Butler I'niversity to create 
a fully-equipped technology training 
facility for educators and families. 

Starting this year, the Buddy Project will 
employ ' circuit riders'* to travel the state 
and assist sites by eondueiing family tech- 
nology training sessions on evenings and 
Saturdays. And. over the past two 
summers. CH'F has operated a Buddy 
Leadership (^amp for students parents, 
and teachers, riiese camps have provided 
a healthy combination of outdoor fun and 
teeimolog). 1'eanis of jiarticipants 
document what they learn during camp 
by creating multimedia projects usine 
\ideo. graphics, and animation. 

.\fter placing computers w ith families. 

(*.L r does everything possible to ensure 
that they don t gather dust in a closet. 
Statewide licenses ha\e been negotiated 
with major educational .software 
publishers, and the savings are passed on 
to Buddy families and teachers. As a 
result, high-quality educational software 
is a\*ai!al)le for purchase by participants 
at approximately percent of the retail 
price. 1*0 encourage furtlier home use. 
activity kits in mathematics and language 
arts (and soon, science) have been 
created to engage Ihiddy students and 
their parents in technology-based 
projects tliat directly complement tth- 
and Stivgrade curriculunis. 

I'elecomniunieations is an integral com- 
ponent of die Ihiddy Sy'^tem Project. A 
new Inilletlti b<»ard s\ stem. accessible to 
evei\ family via a local telephone call, 
w ill be phased in this year. .\ lull-time 
s\ stems ojierator is re nonsibde for 
securing age-ai>propriate content for (he 
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bulletin board and responds to technol- 
ogy questions via a toll-free telephone 
number or over the network, 

Indiana businesses are finding their owai 
ways to support the Buddy initiative. 

SAM S Clubs, for example, offer Buddy 
families the opportunit\’ to purchase their 
own computer hardware, peripherals, and 
softw'are at discounted pricCvS.and Fifth 
1‘hird Bank of Central Indiana provides 
low'-cost, unsecured financing for these 
purchases. 

'file Cin' Board of Directors is made up c.'f 
leading legislators, educators, business 
people and parents from around the state 
who liave successfully lobbied for contin- 
ued and expanded funding for the Buddy 
Project. Buddy students, parents. and 
teachers lend their support by traveling 
en masse to the state house armed wnth 
computer exhibits to impress upon hnv- 
makers the impact Buddy has had around 
the state. 

Where does the project go from here? Our 
focus for the next evolution will be 
extending our outreach to additional 
families by leveraging services and 
support structures already in place. Since 
more than one-third of l .S. homes are 
now* equipped with personal computers, 
w e are looking for ways to facilitate their 
use for home-based learning. We are also 
working with the growing number of free 
community netw'orks to ensure that 
support materials and training are avail- 
able to an ever-widening audience. And as 
prices for computers continue to drop, w'c 
may become a rare example of a program 
that can realisticalh do more with less. 

'I*he project w'ill be testing a sub-notebook 
machine this \ear tl»at comes ec|uipj*)ed 
w ith built in. tool-based s(/i‘tw are on a 
RO.M chip and sells for under $ lOO. 

I ’sing technolog) to extend learning into 
(lie home won t solve all the complex 
problems affecting (he nation's public 
st hools. But the Buddy Project — and 
programs like it — which enlist parents as 
partners and j^rovide the tools and 
support to facilitate learning lx*\ond the 
classroom, are a giant step in the right 
direction. 
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On a recent walk through the halls of our 
newly renovated middle school.! was 
struck by the degree to which teaching and 
learning have ehanged sinee I was in the 
classroom. I saw small groups of students 
working together and interacting v'ith 
students thousands of miles away, via the 
Internet, as they worked at solving a 
science problem. I saw staff teaehing a 
lesson on Native American culture using 
resources from the Smithsonian s Natiotial 
Museum ofAmerican Arts.a lesst>n that was 
made po.ssibic by a newly established coop- 
erative technology project. 1 also saw 
students sharpening their problem-solving 
skills as they worked their way through 
computer simulation activities. 

In all these eases, the teachers’ role was sig- 
nificantly different than the role I had been 
trained to fulfilLl'eachers were acting as 
coaches, guides, mentors, and prc^blem 
solvers: the\* wvre not lecturing and did not 
expect all students to be on the same page 
in the .same book. Although I’ve heard a lot 
of rhetoric about how teaching is evolving 
from fountain of knowledge to facilitator of 
learning, never before had the transforma- 
tion been as apparent as it was that day. 

It is moments like these that are the pay- 
off for all the time and effort my staff 
and I haw put in over the last several 
years to build support for interactive 
multimedia and telecommunications 
technologies in our district. We re eom- 
miited to technology as an 
important component of 
(Hir overall mission of 
being “an innovative edu- 
cational system that 
ensures academic excel- 
lence and serves the 
unique needs of all 
learners.” 

*rhe need to infuse tech- 
nology into the schools 
has long been apparent to 
most superintendents, but 
facilitating the transition 
is frequently difficult. 
Parents and the commu- 
nity have high expecta- 
tions for cjuality. but in 
this era of taxpayer 
rcN’olts and 'back-tp thc- 
basic s” attitudes, thev nia\' 
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not recognize technology as a vital and 
dynamic part of providing e high qualitv' 
education. Yet a recent survey of our dis- 
trict residents revealed that 96 percent 
support our investment in technology. 

How did we generate this kind of support? 

I iK-lieve the answer lies in our multi- 
faceted approach to educating and 
involving all of the stakeholders in our 
community, including school staff, the 
board of education, parents, and members 
of the community at large. As superinten- 
dent. I am constantly seeking wa> s and 
means to make sure the rhetoric of our 
mission becomes a realit\‘ in our schools. 

'la Iking about how education has changed 
and how technology can pla\’ a positive 
role in educational transformation has 
become a part of my daih routine, 'I’he goal 
of this daily discourse is to help all the 
.stakehcMders become aware of our viskni: 
that technology provides tools to increase 
our capacity to gather, organize, analyze, 
and impart information.and that it helps 
increase learners' abilities ai all academic 
areas as well as areas such as critical 
thinking, problem solving, communication, 
and social skills. 

I realized early on that successfully trans- 
forming the teaching process while 
integrating technology would require 
extensive involvement and full support 
from our teaehing staff. So teachers were 
invited to become actively involved in 
designing and planning the learning envi- 
ronments in which the\' conducted their 
work. We also recognized that the infusion 
of teehnolog\ would create a critical need 
for ongoing staff de\ elopment, with an 
emphasis on “on going'’ — not one-time 
training opportunities, I took a personal 
interest in seeing that the necessary 
resources wore in place to pro\ ide continu- 
ous. "on-the-spot 'training and .support to ail 
staff. Additionalh'.all administrators, myself 
included.are expected to be good role 
models by using the lull scope of technolo- 
gies in our day-to-da\' activities, 

iTt order to use teehnolog) effectively, 
teachers liave been recjuired to make 
dramatic changes in how they do their 
w'ork. Most have made those changes w ill- 
ingly and have worked hard to develop the 
necessary new skills. As I toured the ivno- 
vated Westside Middle School recently, I 
— 





was particularly impressed with the'l.ife 
Libra maze of computer stations where 
students learn skills for living — somewhat 
related to what we not so long ago called 
home economics and industrial arts. 1 
asked about the training of the teachers 
who were going to be working in this high- 
tech environment and was politcK' 
informed that they were called 'facilita- 
torsr nor* teachers." That is tlie real essence 
of the change that technoiog\' has reejuired 
of our teachers. There is no longer any way 
to teach students everything they will need 
to know — teachers must instead facilitate 
students* acciuisition of knowledge from 
the many resources that are available to 
them througli technology. 

Another vital component of our technol- 
ogy strategy has been building a sense of 
need and urgency with the Board of 
Education. We accomplished this by 
making technology an integral part of the 
board s operation, and by giving members 
the support they needc.-d to facilitate their 
learning. Our board room was equipped 
with state-of-the-art presentation equip- 
ment. (No overhead projectors allowed!) 
Frequently. board meetings include presen- 
tations by students and teachers, w hich 
gives tfiem tlic opportunity to demonstrate 
to the board — and to the public— how fun- 
damental technology has become to 
learning, rile board is always amazed at the 
sophistication of these presentations, and is 
pleased to sec all the parents who have 
come to watch their children perform. We 
also connected each board member s 
home w ith our district-wide computer 
network, riieir workstations provide 
instant access to the district s information 
bulletin board, calendars, and c-maii.as well 
as access to ail of the resources available 
on the Internet. 'I'his active involvement 
witli technology has been a significant 
factor in gaining and maintaining board 
support. 

W'c also believe that providing oj'iportuni- 
ties for community members to use new 
technologies and experience their \ alue 
was a key element in our transformation. 
Our district has a long tradition ol »icti\e 
community participation, and we are com- 
mitted to w eaving the fabric of the 
community and the .schools. I w a,*^ espe- 
cially concerned about trying to prevent 
the emergence of a "haves" and have-nots * 
O 




situation, in wdiich students from families 
with technological resources in their 
homes could gain a consid'Table advantage 
over those w'hose families could not afford 
such resources. Although wc haven’t been 
able to place a computer in every home, 
w'e have been able to do some things 
w'hich have provided greater access to 
computers for everyone. 

One such initiative is the Amber Ridge 
Family Hducation (Center. I'he center is 
located in an apartment complex within 
the district. Most of the families living in 
the Amber Ridge Apartments qualifv' for 
f ree school lunclies. 'l hc center provides a 
wide variety of services to tlie families of 
students who live there, including access to 
computers, i'he students use computers for 
homework assignments and other learning 
experiences. Adults, too. can use the com- 
puters, and training is provided for those 
who don t have computer .skills. 

i'he newiv' renovated Westsidc Middle 
School has been opened to the public in 
the evenings and on Saturdays. Parents, 
students, and "empty nestcrs'*take advan- 
tage of the school's computers, with 
students often guiding their parents and 
grandparents on their first trip down the 
"information highway." 

i*he Westsidc (!omnninity Education 
(Center is another resource available to the 
comnumitv' and staff Located in a former 
junior high school that was converted to a 
comnumitv' center during a peri(;d of 
declining enrollment, the center provides a 
wide varietv of adult education programs. 
'Ilic facility has a technology center that is 
used by the .staff.by comnumitv members, 
and by local colleges. 

It is often said that "the more things 
change, the more the) remain the same." 
New technologies have helped us move 
toward better teaching and learning, more 
challenging roles for teachers, and greater 
levels of community involvement. Yet none 
of this would Ix* possible; without using the 
oldest tool available to a superintendent: 
careful cultivation of relationships with the 
.school board, the staff, and the community. 
In West.sidc.all of these stakeholders now 
recognize that technology is an intcgnil 
part of socict)' and that it must be part of 
our .schools and the learning pnx'css. 
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In the l-niicd States, the public school 
system is designed — ideally — to produce 
effective, thoughtful citizens who will 
beeome valuable contributors to society. 
In the race to make sure our students 
are well prepared to handle the world 
they walk into when they walk out of 
schools, the nation has tried to enlist as 
teaehing resources the most relevant 
technological innovations of our time — 
whetlier television or telecommunica- 
tions, calculators or computers. But in 
the process of equipping our students to 
learn with technology, a valuable — per- 
haps the most valuable-part of the edu- 
cation equation has been virtually 
overlooked: the teachers. 

Despite over a decade of investment in 
educational hardware and softw'are. rela- 
tively few' of the nations 2.8 million 
teachers use technology in their 
teaching. What are some of the reasons 
teachers do not use technology? What 
happens wiien they do use teclinology? 
What factors influence technology inte- 
gration in schools? What roles do schools, 
districts, states, the private seetor, and the 
Federal government play in lielping 
teachers with new technologies? 

As this report w ill show', helping schools 
to make the connection between 
tcacliers and teclinology may be one of 
the most important steps to making the 
most of past, present, and future in\’est- 
ments in educational technology and our 
children s futures... 

SummaiT of Key l-indings 

• By spring 199S. schools in the l iiitcd 
States (had) S.8 million computers for 
use in instruction — about one for every 
nine students. Almost every school in 
the eountry has at least one television 
and videocasse te recorder, and U 
percent of teacliers haw ai'V in their 
classrooms. ()nl\ one teaeher in eight 
has a telephone in class and less than 
one percent have aceess to v'oice mail, 
('lassroom access to newer technologies 
like CD-ROM and networking capabili- 
ties is also limited. While percent of 
public schools have access to some kind 
of computer network, and percent of 
public schools ha\ c access to the 



Internet, only three percent of instruc- 
tional rooms (classrooms, labs, and media 
centers) are connected to the Internet. 

• Despite technologies available in 
schools, a substantial number of teachers 
report little or no use of computers for 
instruction. I'heir use of other technolo- 
gies also varies considerabh'. 

• While technology is not a panacea for 
all educational ills, today's technologies 
are essential tools of the teaching trade. 
To use these tools W'ell, teachers need 
visions of the technologies' potential, 
opportunities to apply them, training 
and just-in-time support. and time to 
experiment. Only tlien can teachers be 
informed and fearless in their use of new 
technologies. 

• I'sing technoIog> can change the way 
teachers teach... some teachers use tech- 
nology to support more student-centered 
approaches to instruction, so that stu- 
dents can conduct their ow n scientific 
inejuiries and engage in collaborative 
activities while the teaeher assumes the 
role of facilitator or coach. I'eachers w-ho 
fall into the latter group are among the 
most enthusiastic technology users, 
because technology is particularly suited 
to support this kind of instruction. 

• Increased communications is one of 
the biggest changes technology offers 
classroom teachers. 'Felecommunica- 
tions.from simple telephones to 
advanced networks, can transcend the 
W'alls of i.solation that shape the teaehing 
profession and allow teachers to 
converse and share experiences with 
colleagues, school atiministrators. 
parents, and experts in the field. 

• Helping teachers use technology effec- 
tiveh may be the most important step to 
assuring that current aiul future invest- 
ments in technologN are realized. 

•Most teachers ha\e not had adequate 
training to prepare them to use technol- 
ogy effectively in teaching. Currenlly. 
most f unds for technoIog> arc spent on 
hardware and software, but experienced 
technology-using sites advocate larger 
allocations for training and support. On 
average, districts dexotc no more then 



!5 percent of technology budgets to 
teiiciier training. Some states ha\ e sug- 
gested this Hgiire should l^c more like 3d 
percent. 

• A majority of teachers report feeling 
inadequately trained to use technology 
resources, particularly computer-based 
technologies. Although many teachers 
see the value of learning about comput- 
ers and other technologies. some are not 
aware of the resources technology can 
offer them a professionals in carr\ ing 
out the mass aspects of their jobs. 

• Although scliools have made signifi- 
cant progress in helping teachers to use 
basic technological tools such as word 
processing and databases, they still 
struggle with integrating technology 
into the eurrieulum. (‘urrieulum in- 
tegration is central if technology is to 
become a truly effective educational 
resource, yet integration is a difficult, 
time-consuming, and resource-intensive 
endeavor. 

• rechnology can be a valuable 
resource for improv ing teacher educa- 
tion overall. It can bring models of the 
best teaching live from ilie classroom 
into the colleges of education, or 
prov ide video case studies of teaching 
styles and approaches. It can forge 
stronger connections among student 
teachers, mentor teachers in the field, 
and university faculty. 

• Despite the importance of technologv’ 
in teachereducation.it is not central to 
the teacher ]>reparation experience in 
most colleges of education in the 

I nited States today. Most new teachers 
graduate from teacher preparation insti- 
tutions with limited knowledge of the 
ways technologv can be used in their 
professional practice. 

• riic federal government has played a 
limited role in tet hnologv -related 
teacher tlevelopmeiU compared with 
slates, universities, and school districts 
Iwen so past federal programs have 
piloted innovative educational applica- 
tions of teclinology for teachers bv 
providing significant support for profes- 
sional development. spec ifically among 
niiithematics. seience.and special educa 




tion teachers, and by providing funding 
for technology-related professional devel- 
opment in school districts that could not 
have supported it on their own. 

• The federal government has tetided to 
focus more on inserviee than preservice 
education, channeling more support to 
K-12 schools than to colleges of educa- 
tion — an approach that may address 
cum nt needs but does not greativ in- 
fluence teacher preparation or quality 
over the long term. 

• ... National leadership for educational 
technologv can create enthusiasm and 
support for state and local technologv 
initiatives. I-ocusing attention, as well as 
funding.on how technologies can 
support professional development. and 
on how teachers are essential to the 
implementation of technologies, can 
send important signals to schools 
around the country. 
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our I'amilics as Partners Policy ^roup 
wanted to increase parent involvement 
in all aspects of the school.! suggested 
that we begin by finding out more pre- 
cisely wiiat was already happening, riie 
sub-group assigned this task w as able to 
quickly develop, distribute, and analyze 
findings from a survey of teachers and 
parents throughout the system. When 
they presented their results to the larger 
committee, we were a!>le to see clearly 
that many parents and teachers were 
unaware of the opportunities for — and 
purposes of — parent involvement. iUjt. 
at the same time, w e were also able to 
see that there were some .stellar models 
of parent involvement right in our ow n 
school. 'fhe group decided to write a 
newsletter to spread the word about the 
need for more family involvement and to 
highlight the effective partnerships that 
were already thri\ ing. 

'ieehnology helps us make sure our past 
experiences and the best available infor- 
mation are always clo.se at hand when 
we set about to define problems and 
develop action plans. We often print out 
minutes from planning sessions immedi- 
ately after meetings, so there are no 
delays in moving on to the follow -up 
actions we ha\e agreed upon. 

'fhe tool that my staf f and I seem to turn 
to most often is e-mail. In a school of 
1000 children and 1 50 staff members, 
communication can sometimes be \ery 
cumbersome if you ha\ e to rely on paper, 
meetings, and telephones. \\ ith e-mail, 
messages can be deli\ creel instantly and 
are available at the comenienee of the 
recipient. As a result. communication 
w ithin the school has become faster, 
deeper. and more focused. 

.My own use of e-mail goes far beyond 
keeping up with notices about lost and 
found items. event seheci tiles, and 
annoimeements. Recently, for example. I 
used c*-mail to get teacher input on 
updating our strategic vision. In these 
turbulent times, we have had a change 
of school board membership, resulting 
in less agreement on our key directions. 
Last summer, the new’ board began to 
tackle the daunting task of respondnig 
to eommunitv criticism, finding 

O 




common-ground, and re-focusing our 
directions, i'hey want very much to 
inciucle teachers and the larger commu- 
nity in the.se discussicins. and 1 am using 
e-mail to help the staff become informed 
and invoKed. (»i\cn the ease of eommu- 
nieating via e-mail, and because this 
work strikes to our \ery core, the 
teachers are responding with wide- 
ranging and very detailed input. 

ProduetiN ity tools will then help me to 
amass, organize, and summarize their 
input to feed back to the school board. 

Lach day. 1 process between and tO 
e-mail messages as 1 woik with staff and 
students to facilitate a multiuide of deci- 
sions and coordinate e\ents throughout 
the school. Hvery teacher, assistant. and 
student is networked on the sy stem, and 
newer \ ery far away from it! I hear from 
staff and students instantly and often. 

'fhe ciuestions they ask me. and the 
things they tell me. keep me tuned to 
the pulse of the school. I feel much 
more in touch w'ith w'hat people in and 
around the school really care about. 

Incidentally. e-mail has also become \ ery 
important to the students — perhaps 
their most carefully guarded privilege. 
Remember w hen we were young and in 
school, wracked with curiosity about 
w hat ewryone else w as thinking and 
doing? Remember how much time we 
spent writing notes to our friends? Now’ 
students type notes to their friends both 
in and outside of the school w alls. l*ach 
morning, as our students arri\c in 
school, they nice to the machines to 
check their mail and send out new 
messages. 

At Williston. we view learning as an 
active, creative, socially interactive, 
lifelong process. 'fhe same is true of 
how I carry out my job as principal. 1. 
too. am constantly learning as 1 facilitate 
the transformation and openition of our 
bustling school, feehnology plays a key 
role in helping me — as w'ell as everyone 
else in the school — stay informed and 
communicate clearly so we can focus on 
keeping our ereuive energy high. 
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\(tcsN I.NcvlU ik f is a national (.diicaiion program for higli school 
biolog) teachers launched b) (iencntccli. Inc. in Its tbmm 

on America Online and the W orld W idc W eb includes download- 
able lesson actixitics and teaching strategies, on-line science 
seminars, a biotech resource center, and a teachers' lounge of 
messiige boards. 

(aintaet: (ieoffrc) Teeter, ( t 1 S) 22S-8I' I ; Tax: ( tlS) 22S-202I; 
e-mail: teetergeoffrcycflgene.com: AOI.: keyword "excellence': 
I'RL: htt p://\vww. genc.com/ae 

\udieiHK \sscssmciu \eiwiirk pros ides opportunities for edu- 
cators to share information on the dex elopment and 
implementation of authe-ntie as.sessment tools. Also axailable are 
special forums and a ncxx slettcr published three times a year. 
Contact: Kathleen Busick. (808) S32-1900; Tax (808) 

Judith Dorsch Backes. ( tlO) 'Si-:.0()0; Tax: ( tlO) ^Sl-,^()0,^ 

( l(tssn*<nn ( tunwi / — axailable both in print and electronic 
formats — is geared especially for teachers and students interest- 
ed in electronic netxxorking. Tach issue profiles resources 
ax ailable on the Internet, guidance for integrating these materi- 
als into the curriculum, and a forum for teachers to exchange 
information. 

Contact' Ann 'SOung. (800) (>.S8- 16.^0; Tax: (^P) 
e-mail, connect xx entxx oi th.com: 

I KL: http://\x XX xx'.xx entxx orth com/classrooni/crcpuh.html 

((>Mi|MiKrt '*iMu I diK .ii< M Itu ft I 1 » liclps K- 1 2 aiid uiiix cfsitx 
educators integrate technology into their teaching and learning. 
Its netxvork of 23 regional aftiliatcs and six special interest 
groups in (California provides members xx ith grants to integrate 
technology into instruction, access to eonferences and xx'ork- 
shops. and opportunities to share information. (Cl I- publishes a 
bi-monthlx nexx sletter xx hich is distributed xx'oiidxx idc. 

(Contact John Vaille (S 10) 8 1 t-(>630: Tax: (SI0)81 t-OIOS. 
e-mail: cucinc aol.com. I RT: http.//xx xx xx . cue.org/ 



l lond.i IntormaiKMi Kcsounc Network (IIK\) electronically 
connects T'lorida's public education comniunitx. T'lR.N provides 
access to administrative eomputing sen ices as xvcll as electronic 
mail and the Internet. 

(Contaet: Bill Schmid. (90-t) -tB'-tT)! 1: Tax: (<)0 t) *88-3691: 
e-mail: schmidb fl'mail.firn.edu; I'RL: http://xvxvxv.nrn.edu 

Indun.i I )cpanmeni of 1 duc.uion \i cess Nctw ork (IDT \ncl > is 
a statexvide. toll-free, dial-up telecommunications system for 
edueators. students, and parents. IDTCAnet provides access to 
databases, a bulletin board/conferencing system, and 
electronic mail. 

(Contact: (Cathy .Mc.Mastcrs. (31') 232-08()8; Tax: (31') 23.M>326: 

I RL: http://xvxvxv.doe.in.us 

ItturiinI of h'il)}>olo}^v (uul / cdi /H‘r / (ftn ti! ii>n picsentsthe 
latest research and practices for integrating technology into both 
presen'ice and inscn ice teacher edueation. Issues range from 
the role of eleetronic netxx'orking in professional dex elopment 
to profiles of technology-infused teacher preparation programs. 
(Contact: (80 t) 9^3-.V)8': Tax: (80 t) 9^8-^ i t9: 
e-mail: aaee'/' virginia.edu 

I ( .imiiig .iiul InlMriiMiKiM Neiw ( irks tor ( niniiniiiiix 
!i U ». t iiii|Mihira il l\( I i helps ccMiimuniiies develop loeally run, 
cooperative telceomputing netxx'orks. Their goal is to achiexe 
comniunity-xvidc. equitable access to computer technology, 
training, information, and lifelong learning. 

(Contact: Ken Komoski. (S 16) ^28-9100; Tax: (S l(>)()^28-9228: 
e-mail; konioskiJfl bnlarm.bnl.gov 

N.n inn.il I >i!l iisn m Net w • >rk s < \ I »\ > mission is to improxc 
edueation by sharing information about effectix e programs in 
schools and districts around the countn . T.ach xcar it publishes a 
catalogue of exemplar) programs and supports stale facilitators 
and program developers xvho assist in program implementation 
across the counir) . 



I iliK .limn il Prtidm i^ liiitinn.timn I \t li.iiige liisliiiiti <1 Til > 
provides educators xxiih evaluations of K-12 textbooks and 
audio-visual materials, curriculum anah sis serx ices, and TlCSS. 
The TCducaiional Solixx are Selector, a database of information 
about ax aiiable pre school to college sofixx are. 

(Contact: Ken Komoski. ( S 1(>) ^28-9 1 00. lax: ( S K>) ^28-9228; 
e-maiT komoski'fl bnlarm.lml.gov 

I In Idiu ,ti mn.il R( uiK m I lilt m 1 1 1 ii i« m < ( nu I 1 I UK i is a 
tcderalK-lunded national information s)sicm that provides 
access to an extensixe bod) of resources. The TCRKC 
(Clearinghouse on Information and Techuolog) (TCKKC/TT) is one 
ol 1(> TCKK. (Clearinghouses nationxxidc providing a varici) of 
serx'ices. products, and resources at all education levels. 

O (.oniact (800) I.TTTRK ; Tax: (202) 219-I8r. 

ERIC URL liiip;//erieir sunsite.s)r.edu/ 



(Contact: Ten Ixcy. (202) 219-213 i: Tax: (202) 219-1 tO^; 
e-mail: tivey » inel.ed.gov 

N.iii'in.il T.iri III liil* 'i uuinni \t ixx «. uk i \ Tl \ » prox itles informa- 
tion to parents and those xx ho work xx ith them. Among the 
materials available are relevant articles, a question ansxxering 
serx ice. descriptions of innox aiive programs, and "Parent 
\exvs.” an electronic report on timely issues relaicti to parenting 
and child dexelopment. 

(. oniact • Am)' Aidman. (2 P) 333 238(> or (800) S83 il 3^: 

Tax: (21') 333- 3'6': c-mail: eesaroneffluiuc.edu; 

I RE: http://cneps.cd uiuc.edu/npin/npinhome.html; 

(iopher' encps.cd uiuc cdu 
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National laliicaiioii Associatiop (M!A) ( A ntcf lor l-tlucMtion 
IVchnolo^N works on policy issues generated hy the uses of 
technology in schools and homes, as well as acts as a clearing- 
house for NI:A members. ‘I he center provides information trom 
a wide variety of sources. 

Contact: Barbara J. Ycnt/er. (202) 822-‘’.M>0; fax: (202) 822- 
’’08": e-mail; cdtech ^ aol.com 

Plugged In is a non-profit computer center providing a broad 
range of educational teciinology programs. Primarib serx ing 
Hast Palo Alto. <!alif.. Plugged In makes all of their curriculum 
materials, .student work, and organizational information avail- 
able on the WWW', thus reaching man\ more communities 
around the world. 

Contact; Bart Decrem. (800) 22S-PI.rC: Pax: (tlS) 5.^2-<>I t"; 
e-mail; webbed'.(r pluggcdin.org: I RL: http;//www.pluggedin.orgy 

I lu- le.uhei I diK.uion hiieriu t r focuses on the integra- 

tion of telecommunication technologies with teacher education 
programs, ('omiections to (iophers and on-line discussion 
groups provide users with .strategies for linking technology to 
subject matter, acee.ss to electronic journals, and other Internet 
resources pertinent to teacher education. 

(a)ntact: Bernard Robin; e-mail: brobinYMih.edu; 

I RL: http://curr> .cdschool.virginia.edu/teis/ 



!\ui{ hcr Uilk*. published by Indiana I’niversity. Is the first journal 
of its kind devoted exclusively to those individuals preparing to 
become secondarx' teachers. Published three-times yearly in 
both electronic and print formats, it features interviews with 
veteran and beginning teachers. ad\ ice on classroom manage- 
meni and instructional strategies, and in-depth articles meshing 
thcorx and practice with current issues in education. 

Contact: e-mail: AIK )L« indiana.edu: 

I RL: http://educate.educ.indiana.edu/cas/tt/tthnipg.html. 

I s I )< partnu p.t ol L^liKaUonM l)().l- ) W W W ''UAer 
maintains links to a wide varietx ol education materials. A new 
■ Search’ feature helps users navigate through the entire l .S. 

I) O.H. Web and <»opher collection, w hich includes teacher and 
researcher guides, publications, and initiatives of the I '.S. 
Secretan of Hducation. Access to other databases is available 
as well. 

Contact: Keith Stubbs. (202) 219-15 I'ax (202) 2 19- I8r: 
e-mail: webmasters" w w w .cd.gov: I RL: http://w ww.cd.gov/ 
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